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FINANCE AND 
ECONOMICS. 


The History of Economics. 

By Henry DUNNING MaACcLEoD, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple; Barrister at-Law, Author of ‘‘The 
Theory of Credit,” etc. 8vo, net, $4.50. 


CHIEF CONTENTS.—Socrates Discouraged the Study 
of Physical Science—Bacon Proclaims the Doctrine of 
the Continuity of Science—Physical Inductive Science 
must Precede Moral Inductive Science—Function of 
Logic—The Economists declared that there Is a Natural 
Moral Science—Unanimous Opinion that Economics is 
an Inductive Sclence—Mill’s Reason for Asserting that 
Economics is an @ priori Science—Experimental and 
Experiential Philosophy—Economics Admitted to bea 
Physical Science—On the Nature of a Physical Science 
—Mechanics—Chemistry—Optics and Heat—Requisites 
of a Physical Science—Meanirg of a Physical Moral 
Science—An Economic Quantity—Economie Quantities 
of Divers Natures—Alleged Distinction between Minds 
in Scilence--On the Law of Continuity—The Theory of 
Money—Foundation of Economies as a Sclence—The 
Economists on Money—Economics as a Liberal Science. 


Economics. 


An Account of the Relations between Private 
Property and Public Welfare. By ARTHUR 
TWINING HapDLey, Professor of Political 
Economy in Yale Univ. 8vo, net, $2.50. 
““No higher compliment can be paid this work than 

to say that it is hard to determine whether the epithet 

‘judicial’ or ‘judicious’ would more appropriately 

characterize it. . . . It will not only be found in- 

valuable by readers at large, but will also at once com- 


mand the attention and admiration of economists the 
world over.”’—Nation, 


A History of Modern Banks 
of Issue. 


With an Account of the Economic Crises of 
the Present Century. By CHARLEs A. Co- 
NANT. Second Edition. 8vo, $3.00. 

“A book that no banker and no business man should 
be without.”—New York Times. 


“No economic library can be considered complete 
without it.’”’—The Hon. Davip A. WELLS. 


“ Mr. Conant's work will be found of great assistance 
to all students of finance; it is essentially historical 
and descriptive, and not merely theoretical. Its pub- 
lication at this time is most opportune.’”"—N. Y. Bank- 
ers’ Magazine, 


Principles and Practice of 
Finance. 


A Practical Guide for Bankers, Merchants, 
and Lawyers. Together with a Summary 
of the National and State Banking Laws, 
and a Glossary of Commercial and Finan- 
cial Terms. By EpwarD CARROLL, Jr. 
Octavo, cloth, $1.75. 

“IT have examined with great pleasure Mr. Carroll’s 
book which you sent me. I think that it is an admira 

ble and useful book. If I were in that line now, I 


would use it as a text-book.’—Prof. W. G. SUMNER (of 
Yale College). 


“Mr. Carroll’s book covers a wide field of activity 
more concisely, comprehensively. and clearly than any 
volume with which we are familiar.”—Boston Times. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NBW YORK AND LONDON, 

















Vol. VII. No. 2. 


Speculation on the 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE 
Studies in History, Econo 


EDITED BY 


THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF COLUM 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Paper, 8vo, $1.50; Bound, $2.00. 


Stock and Produce 


Exchanges of the United States. 
By HENRY CROSBY EMERY, PuH.D. 
Contents: Introductory—The Organization of the Exchanges—Business Methods on the 


Exchanges—The Economic Function of Speculation—Some Evils 
of Speculation—Speculation and the Law. 


For information in regard lo this or earli’r issues in the Series, address 
Prof. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Columbia College, or 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





| The Open Court. 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Science of 
Religion, the Religion of Science, and the 
Extension of the Religious Par- 
liament Idea. 





“ T constantly admire the ‘ high-toned’ way in which 
you keep The Open Court running.”—Prof. WM. JAMEs, 
Harvard University. 


“T find it full of suggestive matter.”—FREDERICK 
HARRISON. 


“The reading of it is one of my weekly pleasures.”— 
Prof. HARALD HOEFFDING, University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


“Claims much of my attention.’’— Prof. 


ERNST 
HAEcKEL, University of Jera, Germany. 





With January, 1897, The Open Court celebrates the 
decennial anniversary of its founding, and, more con- 
sonantly with its character, now appears as a monthly 
instead of a weekly. It will contain about the same 
amount of matter as heretofore, each number con- 
sisting of 64 large octavo pages; and its objects, which, 
briefly stated, are the resolution of religious problems 
by scientific methods and the propagation of the re- 
sultant Religion of Science, or the religion of verified 
and verifiable truth, will likewise remain the same. 

That in the ten vears of its existence The Open Court 
has gained the codperation of a majority of the really 
eminent thinkers of the world is in itself a sufficient 
proof of its high mission. Tne kernel and essence of 
religion, the idea of immortality, the idea of God, etc., 
it not only does not assail, but on the contrary, in so 
far as they are true, seeks to preserve them, merely 
stripping these ideas of their mythological and meta- 
physical accretions. It appeals thus to both orthodox 
and unorthodox, and offers a common arena in which 
their variances may be adjusted. 

In fulfilling its task, 2he Open Court, besides its 
| vate / homiletic and exegetical work, offers a sharply 

imned picture of contemporaneous thought in the 

history of re'igion, in Biblical criticism, in patesouss. 
and all the sciences. European research is specially 
considered, and at first hand through the medium of 
translations. 

In view of these advantages we may confidently re- 
commend Ihe Ope + Court to your attention. Its sub- 
seription price has been reduced to an absolute miat- 


mum. 
oes. $1.00. To foreign countries in U. P. U. 





Send for Sample Copy. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO: Monon Building, 324 Dearborn St. 
LONDON : 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St.,E C 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giv- 

ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 

ooks from HOUGHTON, MiFFLIn & Co.’s List included in 

the Model (A, L. a} Library exhibited at Chicago, 
4 Park St., Boston. 


will be sent to any address. 








By C. F. LIBBIE & CO. 


Auctioneers and Appraisers, 


666 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





AT PRIVATE SALE. 


To be Sold by the ORDER of the AS. 
SIGNEES OF INSOLVENCY. 


Middlesex Mechanics 
Association Library 


“OF LOWELL, MASS., 


Is now offered for sale entire, consisting of 
about 


25,000 Volumes of Books 


In Various Departments of Literature, for 
Home Reading and Reference. 
All in good condition, and still standing 
on the library shelves. 
A very favorable opportunity to acquire a well- 


selected library for public use, at 
a very moderate price. 





For particulars or privilege of examination, apply 
to 


C. F. LIBBIE & CO., 


666 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 
make collections and issue Commercial 

Credit and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 


parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOUNDED 1865. 
Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second-class 
~ mail-matter, 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Tr WERK. 0... ccccccccccvscccsccdcccccccacccsonvepecces 39 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 


The New York Senatorsbip ..........-..eseseeeeeees 
The Indianapolis Conference .......... 
Our Ruler the Speaker 
England and South Africa,..........0005 ceceeeeeees 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 


Leighton and Watts............-.... 
The Civilizations. a North Afric 








DERM, AEOD oo cevcrcccoccoccccccescccesccsecsccovce 

CORRESPONDENCE : 
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The Proper Education of Girls. RAS OF 47 

BEUGR GG TRGIOR occ cs cccscvccncsesccccsess sevseee 48 
Pvc vcccccdccceses cvccdeccodedebstensecdsotinsvenstés 48 
Book REVIEWS: 

‘The Eleventh Corps at Chancellorsville............ 51 


Recent Literar: sg volbahebwirewacek sae ae 
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The Life of Roger Sherm 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIP TION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised tn the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 

quent date b receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter, or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Nation.” 

Whena change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
tncoh. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choiee of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M 








DISCOUNTS. 
ME— 
4 insertions 5 per cent. 
: ee im « 
26 of 15 “ 
89 . 20 o 
pS o 25 oe 
MEt00 10 within a you. iseeseslpdastansens eee’ 10 per cent. 
bag “e “ a ta] . 
750 “ “ “ 
1,000 “ . 
1, "500 te “ “ 
2'000 “ “ “ 





The NATION its sent free to those who advertise in it 
as long as the advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 10,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers. . 








*,* Copies of the NaTION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

uare, American nig a Agency, 15 King 

illiam Street, Strand, W. 

London agent for advertisements, R.J. Busb, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C ‘ 





Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, 
M4keBoROG UGH SCHOOL eo "GIRLS. 
Mrs. GrorGe A. CASWELL, Principal. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
send Me gt th... 7, Ln -4 Twenty-second year. The Rev. 
, D.D, Rector. Miss Mary R. Hil- 
lard, Princ oa 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 


LLINOIs, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Tw. Building. 
HICA GO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE ForREST 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. : 
T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
x opens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. O. Carter, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MasSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL 
(FOUNDED 1889). 
Private Church Boardin; Ss penoot for Boys. 
Preparatory tor Colleg 
B.F. HARDING, A. M., 
Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NorMAL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, will reopen septs 29. Address the Director, 
iss AMY Morris Homans. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 by — late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) — ear will begin Sept. 29. 
my Morris Homans, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpMunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS Duxb' 
P? WDER POINT SCHOOL. — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes fr eee Oo a 
Home and outdoor life. F 8. Knapp, § 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston, 
TNDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 
Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal. 


Micuiean, Orchard Lak: 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—20th poe Pre one Soe leading universities. 
Graduates are now in , Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Mich New gymnasium 
50x150 feet. Address COLONEL RO GERs, Supt. 


ERSEY, Mor’ 
HE MISSES "HICK ‘OCK’S BOARD- 
i. and Day School for Girls—NzaR New York 
Crry. ill reopen October 1. Lectures by Professors 
in Columbia University. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 











Educational. 
School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. NOW OPEN. 


in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
decorative design, and also in artistic 

pective Principal instructors, F. W. 
‘arbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
William Stone (Decorative Design), E.W. 
{Snstoms) and A.K Cross (Perspective. Pu- 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the Mu- 
For ctroulars ving detailed information, ad- 

Miss E ABETH LOMBARD, Manager, 


BRYN MAWR ‘COLLEGE, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


A College for Women. Offers undergraduate and 
graduate instruction. Awards annually three Euro 
pean phe ming Ny (value $500), five Graduate Scholar- 
ships (value and eleven Resident Graduate Fel 
lo ps (value $525), in Greek, Latin, English, Ger- 
man and Teutonic Philology, Romance e Languages, His 
= or Political Science, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Chemistry. Biology. and Physics. Competition open 
until Apri 15th. Full undergraduate and graduate 
courses in these departments, and courses in Archzo- 
logy, Geology, and Semitic Languages. For general 
program or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 


Cortina Method | <3"27in schools 
SPANISH. 
FRENCH. 
ENGLISH. 
IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and Il , 30c. 


Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send 5c. Cortina Academy of 
Languages, 44 West 34th St,,.N. Y. 










EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 

HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSER, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 


sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 








Teachers, etc. 


N AMERICAN LADY, NOW LIV- 

ing in Italy, educated at Vassar, but who has lived 

for eleven years in Europe and speaks French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish fluently, desires to. receive 
one or more American girls for study or travel, or will 
act as travelling wg co to an American family. 
Highest references. Addre: 
M. L. P., Lock Box 5, Syracuse, N. Y. 





‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





YLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
7sS" ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 
lar on applicatio: 


7. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 27th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 








ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


(1869) 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


A select Military Boarding School, under the visita- 
tion of the War Department, and the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 


President, Bishop F. D. HUNTINGTON, S. T. D. 

Superintendent, Cot. WM. VERBECK, N. G. N. Y, 

Chaplain, Rev. A. C. CLARKE. 

Commandant, Lizut. J. K. THOMPSON, U.S. A. 

Next term begins January 6th, 1897. For informa. 
tion apply to Superintendent. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Cesstogte of of manne 
Mr. ARTHOR GILMAN is oe 5 
CAMBRIDGE, M 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., Erere.. 4 Ashburt’n P!., Bos 
ton; 70 5th Ave.. N. ¥ ; 855 Wabash Ave,, Chicago; 1242 
12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent. pace Min’apolis; 728 Coo) ad 
Bdg., Denver; 107K. & , Kansas City; 25 King 
Toronto; 525 Stims’n oe er poo Ag’cy Man = 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
ades with competent mothers. Assists teachers 
ea taming positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





R COLLE SE. LO SET TOS 
Apply to ALBERT & ony = renee Building, Chicago. 





CHERMERHORN S TEACHERS’ 
ency. Oldest and best known in the U. Loe 
Estab ished 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. 


KIN DERGARTEN svuPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHO) 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue 
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French and German 


BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
812 Broadway, New York. 








Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble and 
save money by sending all orders for both 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all beet, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rate: 


LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
254 Sth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts , New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New ks receiyed from Paris 

and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


50 Markgrafenst, Berlin (Germany), 

Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI- 
CALS in any Department of Learning and Literature. 
Cheapest Reon’ portunity for Libraries, Professors, and 
Students. atalogues on application. Best references. 
ANCE CATALOG 


BOOKS. of Standard English sets in fine bind- 


ings at very low prices; also London Weekly Report 
© Rare —. > orks for vollectors. Send for both. 
AGEMANN, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
ihe Mohawk Building, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS “23st” 


Complete Catalogue on wan 














JUST OUT.—JANUARY 7} A aa 








Cott woeueen  CO-- FOREIGN BOOKS 


Building, Corner West St). - 
BO3I1ON, MASS. Importations from Europe. 
Catalogues on auplication. 











O L D B O00 KS SEND STAMP FOR LIST. 
Address 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
BACK NUMBERS and Sets of all Magazines. For 
price state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
EXCHANGE, Emilie Biilding, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 
N. Y., Dealer in Magazines and other Periodi- 
cals. Sets, volumes, or single numbers, 











C4 TALOGUE NO 43 Now Ready. 
A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, No. 174 Fulton 8t., New 
York City. 





omplete Index to Littell’s Living Age. 
C pay 1896. E. Rots, 1135 Pine Se. ag 





Noencld 
Constable K2Co. 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS 


Ladies’ Underwear 
PARIS LINGERIE. 


Jupons, Matinées, Pantalons, 
Chemise de Nutt. 


SILK PETTICOATS. 
Estimates furnished for 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 


Proadway As 19th st 


NEW YORK. 





William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 





The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (till recently published | 


by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
price for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products ofthe American press. 


‘A biography of almost world-wide importance. 
. It will bea standard work of reference. *— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


‘**In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work."’—Atlanta Constitution. 


“Tt is, for the anti slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that toa father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.’"—Atlantic Monthly. 


‘*A masterpiece of m dern historical biograph 

- . . Tocallthe work a mine of information would 
be to convey a false impression; it is rather a well- 
arranged library in which attendant hands are al- 

ways present to point the way to the exact thing 
want Finally, the work, while as in- 

structive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance."—Boston Advertiser. 





*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON AND New YORK. 





OU may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA’ 
MIXTURE’” 
—J. M. B—, in ‘‘ My lady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 








JAMES M. BARRIE’S 
Margaret Ogilvy. 


Third Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 





THE LONDON ACADEMY, 
in reviewing the English Notices of the book, 


Says ~ 

The Speaker has a sympathetic review 
of the book in which Mr. Barrie has en- 
shrined the memory of his mother. An- 
ticipating the reference to Wordsworth’s 
‘*slave prying and botanizing upon a 
mother’s grave,’’ the writer says of Mr. 
Barrie: ‘‘ He has written in obedience to 
an impulse deep-rooted in our nature to 
use the art whose servant he is to heap 
honor upon the woman whose son he 
was.” It is marvellous how, ‘without 
the painful parade of a biographer,’’ he 
has made the image of his mother to 
‘* pass rapidly before us—laughing, weep- 
ing, anxious, happy, full of household 
cares, and hopes beyond the grave.’ But 
delicate as it all appears, “it is really cut 
deep and graven hard; as lusty a piece of 
work as the art of the Greek gold-workers 
of old.’? In the columns of the National 
Observe: a “‘ Literary Looker-on” appears 
to be interested principally in those parts 
of the work which give some account of 
the author’s early essays in literature. 
‘* Within its pages,” says the Morn- 
ing Post, ‘‘we find the character of a 
delightful woman very fully exhibited ’’; 
in his lifelong devotion to whom Mr. Bar- 
rie enjoys ‘‘a distinction more rare and 
more valuable than any which his great 
popularity as a novelist can offer.’’ ‘* No- 
where in literature,”’ says the Literary 
World, *“‘can we recall such a narra- 
tive of the purest affection known on 
earth.”” The Scotman says: ‘“ The 
panegyric glances off the mother and 
dwells upon the son. A Frenchman 
might have written such a_ work 
without causing much surprise or re- 
proach. It is alien and offensive 
to Scottish human nature.’’ So that we 
are glad to learn from the Daily News 
that it is “‘a fine, unique picture 
of Scotch family life and character.” 


FOURTH EDITION. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


The Story of His Boyhood. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

‘* A work of fiction that is as original as it 
is fascinating. Here, indeed, is life itself 
and all the accompaniments thereof,”—Joel 
Chandler Harris, 


THE THISTLE EDITION. 


The Works of J. M. Barrie. 


Eight volumes. 8vo, gilt top, uncut. Sold 


only by subscription. $16.00 net. 
‘*They are models of beautiful books both 
in print and illustrations. The illustrations 
are photogravures, and each volume is ac- 
companied by a preface by the author.”— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Just Ready, Uniform with the New Editions of 
12m0, Cloth, $1.50. The Flower of Forgiveness. $1.50. 
In England three editions were exhausted within the first Miss Stuart’s Legacy. $1 50. 
month of publication. ! Red Rowans. $1.50. 


‘We have read Mrs. Steel’s book with ever increasing surprise and admiration. It is the most wonderful picture. We know that none 
H “ who lived through the Mutiny will lay it down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will be felt by thousands to 
j whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria.”— The Spectator. 












































ON MANY SEAS. 


The Life and Experiences of a Yankee Sailor. 
By Frep. B. WituiaMs. Edited by his Friend, W1LL1amM 8. Boot. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Just Ready. 


The book is dedicated ‘‘ To the Sailors who have made the American flag known and respected in every harbour of the world.” 

It is the record of a phase of life utterly vanished, but once familiar to many an old family of New Bedford, Salem, or Gloucester, and 
in many a town which, like Salem, has still its Museum of East Indian curiosities, brought home by captains in the merchantman trade with 
bor far East. The book is written with a sailor’s intense vitality, steady strength of imagination, and dramatic power, the skill of a born story- 
teller. 
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ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. STAINED GLASS AS AN ART. 
A Record of his Irish Sermons and Addresses, 1896. By Henry Houwipay. 
Edited by J. N. Bernarp, D.D., ba Be mcg Peeters - ~~ i - ut ee 
er ; otypes, and Many Illustrations in the Text from Designs by Sir Epwarp 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Burne Jones, W. B. RicuMonp, R A., and the Author. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1 25. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth. Price, $6.50 net. 








JAMES LANE ALLEN’S LONG-EXPECTED NEW NOVEL. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 
By James LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘“‘ A Summer in Arcady,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in February. 


The scene is laid in Kentucky, soon after the Revolution, three years after she was admitted as a part of Virginia into the Union. Con- 
trasts are drawn between sturdy fiery Scotch-Irish of Pennsylvania and aristocratic Virginians from the valley of the James. It is the author's 
most ambitious piece of work as yet by far. 


i CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM. THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


i The Christian Ideal of Life in its Relations to the Greek and Jewish Ideals Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
: ) and to Modern Philosophy. By Jonn Wartsoy, LL.D , Professor of Moral PROSE. Vol. I. Letters, 1804-1813. Ready. $1.75. 
ip Philosophy in Queen’s University, Canada. Price, $1.25, net. POEMS. Vol. I. Almost ready. 
*,* Publications of the Philosophical Union of the University of California. _The Series is to be ex in Twelve Volumes, foolscap 8vo, of 
Edited by G. H. Howssoy, LL.D., Mills Professor of Intellectual and- Moral which the first is now ready. Volumes IL, IIf., and IV. contain Diaries, Con- 


troversies, S, hes, q is V i i 1 5 
Philosophy and Civil Polity. Volume IL — aoe 4 His Verse is contained in eight volumes, of which 
- 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE. ° 
With Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. A new volume by GoLDwIN SmitH, D.C.L. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Si A volume similar to the collection of papers on Questions of the Day. The questions raised inthis work are chiefly Ethical or Religious. 
ott! The papers are the work of a man who reads all that the best of recent thinkers have to offer—men like Drummond, Kidd, Balfour, etc., and 
passes criticism on it in a pungent, or keen incisive style, destructive in aim, brilliant in execution. 





Send for a List ANEW VOLUME COMPLETING Send for a List 
of Volumes Now Ready, in The HISTORY SERIES of of Volumes to Come, in 
Ti . ; 
he Wisdom Series THE MOD ERN RE ADER’ S BIBLE. The Prophecy Series. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in Modern Literary Form, by RIcHARD G. Mouton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), 
Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 


Fust Ready. Completing the HISTORY SERIES, which contains, also: 
THE CHRONICLES. GENESIS. Bible History, Part I.: Formation of the Chosen Nation. Ready. 
Ecclesiastical History of the Chosen Nation.— | THE EXODUS Bible History, Part II.: Migration of the Chosen Nation to the Land of Promise.—Book 
Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah. of Exodus, with Leviticus and Numbers. Ready. 
Small 18mo. Cloth extra, 50 cents each; | THE JUDGES. Bible History, Part III : The Chosen Nation in its Efforts towards Secular Government. 
Leather, 60 cents. Books of Joshua, Judges, I. Samuel. Ready. 
Special rates will be allowed on orders for large | THE KINGS. Bible History, Part [V.: The Chosen Nation under_a Secular Government side by side 
quantities. with a Theocracy. Books of II. Samuel, I and II. Kings. a fread. 





A VERY TIMELY REFERENCE TO THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. 


Netes of a Tour made by JAMES BRYCE, author of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” etc. Witha Supplementary Chapter on the recent his- 
tory of the Armenian Question. Cloth, 12mo. Uniform with ‘‘ The American Commonwealth.” Price, $3.00 net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Tue Senate is right to be deliberate in 
so momentous a matter as the arbitration 
treaty, but it ought not to forget its own 
precedent of December, 1895. Then it 
was ready to ‘stand behind the Presi- 
* dent” and go to war—why, no man knew 
—on two days’ notice. Now war is the 
thing that really ought to make grave 
Senators pause. Tosit down and count 
the cost thereof is a part of proverbial 
wisdom. Terrible consequences are wrap- 
ped up in any war, but in a treaty of 
peace there are no dangers whatever. 
This is so because you can break the 
treaty and go to war any day you wisb. 
War can be had on demand, but a chance 
to make peace doubly sure does not come 
every day. Hence the duty of rational 
men to close eagerly with such a chance 
when offered. The Senate can scarcely 
afford to put itself in the position of 
being ready to fight at the drop of the 
handkerchief, but of demanding weeks 
to consider whether it is in favor of peace. 











Private advices from Washington are 
to the effect that the opposition in the 
Senate to the arbitration treaty is found- 
ed upon personal opposition to President 
Cleveland, and in less degree to Secretary 
Olney, rather than to the treaty itself. 
This species of opposition does not pre- 
vail among the Republicans to any dan- 
gerous extent, although it may suit them 
best to postpone action till McKinley 
comes in. It is rife among the Bryan 
Democrats and their silver allies of the 
mining States. Such opposition is not 
amenable to arguments addressed to the 
merits of the treaty. It can be overcome 
only by public opinion. There is no 
prejudice against Mr. Cleveland among 
the plain people, and none worth men- 
tioning against Mr. Olney. So far as the 
latter is concerned, it may be recalled 
that the negotiations for this treaty were 
begun by the late Secretary Gresham, and 
were pretty well advanced at the time of 
his death. Now if the plain people 
want to have the treaty ratified, they 
must take some pains about it. There 
is no reason why a man who believes in 
silver at 16 to 1, or one who believes in 
unlimited greenbacks and who is in favor 
of abolishing the national banks, should 
not be in favor of peace on earth and 
good will to men. We should like to be- 
lieve that, on a question of this kind, 
affecting civilization and involving our 
repute as professed believers in the Chris- 
tian religion, all Americans are alike— 
that Republicans, Democrats, Populists, 
Prohibitionists, Socialists, and people of 
every shade of political belief stand on a 





common platform. We believe that they 
do so stand. We believe that if this 
treaty were submitted to a plébiscite, 
the number of votes cast against it would 
not be worth counting. Yet it is possible 
for the Senate to reject it, if those per- 
sons who favor it do not take the trouble 
to let their Senators know how they 
stand. The movement of last spring, 
which resulted in the great conference 
at Washington, where more than forty 
States were represented by men of high 
character and influence, ought to be re- 
newed without delay and continued until 
the question is disposed of. If by any 
means the treaty should fail of ratifi- 
cation, steps should be taken to begin 
again. Such an opportunity to take the 
lead in the world’s progress has not pre- 
sented itself since the abolition of slavery. 





What was meant by Senator Hawley’s 
saying, at the dinner of the Ohio Society 
on Saturday evening, that there is no 
provision in the arbitration treaty to put 
a stop to England’s policy of territorial 
extension? If that policy touches terri- 
tory in which we are concerned, in respect 
of which we choose to interfere, the 
treaty does not restrain us in any way. 
Take, for example, the case of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. If England should seize 


-them, we might consider our interests 


affected, and the treaty would not pre- 
vent us from interfering. What would be 
the outcome of such a step we need not 
inquire. Our point is that the pending 
treaty would not put usin any worse posi- 
tion than we areinnow. It would not pre- 
vent us from fighting if we wanted to. 
Senator Hawley recognizes that fact by 
saying: ; 

“Tam going to vote for the treaty. Itisa 
good thing and a civilized thing todo. And 
it is only for five years, any way But I say 
(and mark my words) that if there be any 
wrong, any serious insult, put upon our na- 
tion and our flag, the American people will 
fight, be there treaty or be there no treaty.” 
We can all agree to that. Whether we 
are Senators or cowboys, we can all ‘‘ get 
up on our hind legs’’ and hur! defiance 
at the worl:i after dinner, and then vote 
for the treaty when the time comes. 





If there was an enemy of the movement 
for an arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain one year 
ago, it was the present Premier of the lat- 
ter country. Lord Salisbury indicated in 
the plainest manner his objection to the 
principle in his correspondence with Sec- 
retary Olney on the Venezuelan question. 
It was well understood then that the arti- 
cles in the London Times were in har- 
mony with his views, if not inspired by 


him, and these articles were distinctly 


opposed to any scheme of general arbitra- 
tion, or of agreement to arbitrate in ad- 
vance of any particular dispute. There 











is not the least doubt that Lord Salisbury 
has been coerced by the public opinion of 
Great Britain to change his policy in this 
regard. He has been dragged reluctantly 
to the negotiation. And now, when the 
Jingoes in this country are in sore need 
of some means to prevent ratification by 
us, they invent the tale that the treaty 
is a deep game of Salisbury’s to increase 
his own power in Europe. If ratification 
should be refused on this side of the 
water, Lord Salisbury would be the chief 
beneficiary of that uncivilized backward 
step. He may not desire that it should 
be defeated now, but if it is, he can say to 
those who pushed and dragged him along: 
‘© T knew all the time that it was imprac- 
ticable. The Americans thought differ- 
ently. They proposed the treaty, but now 
they see that it will not work and have 
abandoned it. I told you so.” 





The effect of the treaty on other na- 
tions is not the least consideration in its 
favor. Its advocates have from the be- 
ginning held out the hope that the adop- 
tion of such a treaty between the two 
English-speaking nations would tend to 
bring other nations into the paths of 
peace. The effect which it has already 
produced on the public opinion of Eu- 
rope far exceeds these pleasing expecta- 
tions. The favorable expressions of the 
press of Germany, France, and Austria 
have astonished even their own rulers. 
The gain in behalf of civilized methods 
of national intercourse has been enor- 
mous. It has led to serious talk in favor 
of reducing the armies and navies of Eu- 
rope, those awful burdens and fearful 
menaces to the happiness of mankind. 
We are not anticipating too much when 
we express the conviction that the con- 
clusion of this treaty will be followed by 
similar treaties between ourselves and 
other first-class Powers, and that every 
such treaty will carry the principle of ar- 
bitration further, until the nation that 
stands out and refuses to adopt it shall 
become the object of general opprobrium 
among civilized peoples. 





Senator Sherman’s acceptance of the 
State portfolio made it necessary for him 
at once publicly to recant on the Cuban 
question. Only a month ago he delibe- 
rately voted for a resolution recognizing 
the independence of the Cuban republic. 
Less than a year ago he was the most 
frantic man in the Senate in insisting 
that this Government should interfere in 
the Cuban war. Twenty-five years ago 
he was for interfering in the previous 
Cuban rebellion, and, as Hamilton Fish’s 
diary records, when asked by the Secre- 
tary of State whether his proposal would 
not be in violation of our treaty with 
Spain, he replied that he did not know 
we had a treaty with Spain. The choice 
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of such a man, at the present juncture, 
as head of the State Department, would 
be most indecent and alarming unless he 
would consent to announce a thorough 
change of heart. Mr. Sherman has found 
no difficulty in altering his sentiments. 
He is now positively against any kind of 
interference in Cuba. If the Spanish 
Government grants reforms, ‘that is all 
that is necessary.”’ Why, hesagely asks, 


should our Government interfere? The 


significance of this unparalleled zonver- 
sion lies in the fact that it unmistakably 
arrays McKinley against the Jingoes. 
The Secretary that is to be must in this 
matter speak for the President that is to 
be. This is only to credit Mr. McKinley 
with common sense. Foreign complica- 
tions leading to business disturbance 
would wreck his administration before it 
got out of harbor. If he is to have any 
chance at all, it must come through peace 
and business stability. It is certain, 
therefore, that he will do everything in 
his power to restrain the wrath of the Re- 
publican Jingoes. But can he do it? 
A party that has been for four years rag- 
ing like a lion for a foreign war, may not 
find it so easy to reform and lead the 
sweet submissive life of a lamb, even in 
the green pastures of power and patron- 


age. 





The speech of Senator Mills of Texas 
on the recognition of the independence of 
Cuba furnished Senator Hale an oppor- 
tunity to present a memorandum touch- 
ing the right of Congress to make such 
recognition. This is a very strong argu- 
ment against the existence of such a 
power. It is the document about which 
the debate will certainly revolve if the 
question comes up for debate. The con- 
tinued torpor of Don Cameron makes 
this an improbable contingency. Mean- 
while attention should be drawn to the 
first paragraph of Mr. Hale’s memoran- 
dum, which is of a practical rather than 
a constitutional type. He calls attention 
to the fact that the Cameron resolution 
demands recognition of ‘‘ the independ- 
ence of the republic of Cuba,” without 
specifying its boundaries. The bounda- 
ries of the island of Cuba are well known 
and need no definition, but the bound- 
aries of the republic of Cuba are not co- 
extensive with those of the island at pre- 
sent. ‘This,’’ says the memorandum, 
‘* raises some doubt as to whether the in- 
tent of the resolution really is to ac- 
knowledge a present state of independence 
as distinguished from a hope of early 
future independence,’’ etc. No such 
doubt exists in Wall Street. The only 
doubt there is as to bow much money the 
shorts made on the decline when Came- 
ron’s resolution was agreed to by the 
committee. 





The failure of the House to pass the 
Pacific Railroads funding bill, or any bill 
on the subject, leaves the Government in 
danger of losing its entire claim except 





the small amount covered by the sinking 
fund established by the Thurman act of 
1878. The firet-mortgagees have an un- 
doubted right to foreclose. It has been 
contended in some quarters that a fore- 
closure could not cut out the Govern- 
ment’s claim, because the Government 
cannot be made a party to the suit for 
foreclosure without its own consent. This 
would be a monstrous doctrine if it could 
te maintained—no less than a denial of 
justice between two classes of private 
citizens simply because the Government 
happens to have a collateral interest in 
the litigation. Itis true that the Gov- 
ernment cannot be brought into court 
without its own consent, but neither 
can the Government defeat the ends of 
justice by merely hanging back and do- 
ing nothing. In a much stronger case 
than this, the case of the United States 
vs. Lee, which was an ejectment suit 
brought by the son of Robert E. Lee 
against the Government for possession of 
the Arlington estate, the United States 
Supreme Court held this language: 
‘*Courts of justice are established not only 
to decide upon the controverted rights of 
the citizens as against each other, but also 
upon rights in controversy between them and 
the Government, and the decket of this court 
is crowded with controversies of the latter 
class. Shallit besaid . . that thecourts 
cannot give a remedy when the citizen has 
been deprived of his property by force, his 
estate seized and converted to the use of the 
Government without lawful authority, with- 
out process of law, and without compensation, 
because the President has ordered it and his 
officers are in possession? If such be the law 
of this country, it sanctions a tyranny which 
has no existence in the monarchies of Europe, 
nor in any other government which has a just 
claim to well-regulated liberty and the protec- 
tion of personal rights.” (U.S. vs. Lee, Otto 
xvi, 196.) 
The Arlington estate was restored to 
Custis Lee, and the Government then 
bought it from him for $150,000. The 
case is not identical with that of the 
Union Pacific first- mortgage bondholders, 
but the latter is a much stronger one as 
regards the principle involved—that the 
Government cannot defeat the rights of 
private parties by refusing to come into 
court when those rights are under review 
by the judicial tribunals. The case is 
now a very embarrassing one for the rea- 
son that it is very doubtful whether it 
would be an advantage to the Govern- 
ment, in a pecuniary sense, to pay off the 
first mortgage and take the property, 
which is merely the main line without 
branches or terminals. 





Senator Wolcott’s bill for an interna- 
tional bimetallic conference was intro- 
duced by Senator Chandler on Monday. 
It provides for the appointment of five 
or more delegates to any conference that 
may be called by this or any other coun- 
try, and appropriates $100,000 to cover 
any expenses that may be incurred. 
This is all vague enough, and so is the 
aim of the conference as described. It is 
to be called ‘‘ with a view to securing by 
jnternational agreement a fixed relative 





value between gold and silver as money, 
with free mintage at such ratio.’”? No 
ratio mentioned, no attempt to regulate 
bullion value, no specification of how 
many or what nations are to make the 
agreement, no details of any kind—every- 
thing left freely open “‘ with a view.” If 
a conference is called, there will certainly 
be no lack of views. Experience shows 
that on no subject can the human mind 
produce so many and such varied views 
as on free international bimetallic coin- 
age. Three conferences of the kind have 
already died from a surfeit of views, but 
there are plenty left for a new one. 
Meanwhile Mr. Wolcott is ‘‘ sounding ”’ 
English bimetallists at a great rate. He 
has met Mr. Balfour, and has, we think, 
made a tactical blunder in going to dine 
with a Rothschild. It is true that this 
Rothschild is in favor of doing something 
for silver and, incidentally, for himeelf. 
This, however, will never be believed in 
the great bimetallic regions of our 
fair land." The simple yeoranry have 
been too often told of ‘‘ the Rothschilds”’ 
as the great cornerers of gold, purchas- 
ers of railroads for the sole purpose of 
wrecking them, and gloaters over the ca- 
lamity of the poor farmer deprived of his 
wonted silver. If the Rothschilds now 
come out for silver, it will show conclu- 
sively that we do not want it, and must 
go in for wood, hay, or stubble. 





Senator Burrows, fresh from commun- 
ings with the fountain-head at Canton, 
sadly gives it as his opinion that there 
will be no reciprocity arrangement in 
the next tariff. There cannot be if sugar 
is taxed. Free sugar was the one thing 
that led to Mr. Blaine’s historic hat- 
smashing and the reciprocity treaties 
which came, like a conjurer's cabbages, 
out of the hat. But this year sugar 
must be taxed, and it is the reciprocity 
treaties that will have to undergo the 
smashing. Congressman Dolliver, it is 
true, has got up a brilliant little reci- 
procity scheme of his own. He would 
have the President generally empowered 
to put heavy duties on imports coming 
from countries which did not treat us 
‘right’? in the matter of our exports. 
If Germany thinks our meats are not 
wholesome, and gets up all sorts of vexa- 
tious regulations about inspection, etc., 
just let a smart sur-tax be clapped upon 
German imports, and the astonished 
Dutchmen will fairly clamor to be al- 
lowed to eat our pork, trichine and all. 
It was suggested to Mr. Dolliver that this 
would be in contravention of our treaty 
with Germany securing her the ‘most 
favored nation’ treatment. It was 
enough for him to reply that he did not 
‘think’? so. That is the great way of 
meeting legal or economic or moral objec- 
tions. If you only resolutely ‘‘ hold” the 
contrary, or ‘‘ maintain ’’ that the objec- 
tions are not well-founded, or ‘‘assert’’ 
that some way will be found to surmount 
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them—why, of course, everything be- 
comes clear sailing at once. 





Tariff-making is going to be a very dif- 
ferent thing in 1897 from what it was in 
1890—so different that it is no wonder 
the most faithful are a little staggered 
at the new doctrines now given out as 
orthodox. Higher duties, of the myste- 
rious kind which are to keep out foreign 
goods and at the same time increase the 
revenue, are among the least of the 
novelties. The Wilson tariff has io- 
creased exports to a total never before 
reached; the new bill is to change all 
that. Imports under the Wilson bill 
have fallen off; under a properly protec- 
tive tariff they will increase again. The 
balance of trade ‘in our favor’’ (to use 
the pet phrase of protectionists) was 
never greater. According to McKinley's 
own logic of 1890, we got more than $300,- 
000,000 of gold out of Europe last year 
and added it to the wages of our work- 
ingmen. We know we did, for there are 
the figures which cannot lie. But this, 
too, is all to be changed. Surely times 
change and tariffs change in them. 





The monthly statement of this coun- 
try’s foreign trade, issued Friday by the 
Bureau of Statistics, completes the very 
extraordinary record of 1896. For the 
month of December the excess of exports 
from the United States over imports was 
$59,271,093; for the twelve months this 
excess reached the enormous figure of 
$325,322,184. The two noteworthy facts 
embodied in this statement are the in- 
crease in December exports over any pre- 
ceding month last year, and the rise of 
the year’s entire export trade to the lar- 
gest total in our history. Last year’s 
exports from the United States foot up 
something over one billion dollars; the 
exact figures are $1,005,878,417. This is 
$35,000,000 larger than the total exports 
during the calendar year 1891, hitherto 
the highest. Since the export movement 
has been increasing month by month, 
there is little doubt that the amount for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, will 
also exceed even the billion-dollar exports 
for the fiscal year 1892. The meaning of 
such an export trade is illustrated best 
by comparison with previous years of 
trade activity. It will be remembered 
that our induscrial prosperity during the 
period following 1879 was largely based 
on the immense expansion of the export 
trade. Yet the total exports during the 
fiscal year 1880 were only $835,638,658, and 
for 1881, $902,377,346. 





While this continuous expansion of 
our export trade during the last twelve 
months has been in progress, the import 
trade has been as continuously contract- 
ing. It was very generally believed that, 
after the sound-money vote of last No- 
vember, engagements of foreign mer- 
chandise for import would expand enor- 





mously. But the increase has been very 
slow; in the face of December’s rising 
export trade, imports were $4,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding month of 1895, 
and $9,400,000 below the month’s record 
in 1892. The result for the full year 
1896, from this simultaneous rise in ex- 
ports and fall in imports, is an excess of 
exports reaching the wholly unprece- 
dented sum of $325,322,184. This balance 
in our favor is $173,000,000 larger than 
the similar export balance in the calen- 
dar year 1891; it exceeds by at least $20,- 
000,000 the largest export balance in our 
history. It is scarcely a matter for sur- 
prise, in the face of such conditions, that 
Europe is borrowing heavily in our money 
markets in order to stave off what would 
otherwise be a rapid fall in foreign ex- 
change and_large gold imports to the 
United States. But such operations can 
in the nature of things be hardly more 
than temporary; they add to the already 
accumulated balance of trade indebted- 
ness by Europe to the United States, and 
eventually they will press for settlement. 
Meantime the Treasury’s gold reserve, 
which stood at $44,500,000 last February, 
and at $100,000,000 with the opening of 
September, has already passed the high 
level of $140,000,000. 





The Tribune heads its article on the 
Indianapolis sound-money conference ‘*A 
Bankers’ Agitation’’—which discloses an 
animus. It was not a bankers’ confer- 
ence. Bankers had nothing to do with 
calling it, and took very little part in its 
proceedings. No banker was elected as a 
delegate from New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore, unless ex-Secretary 
Fairchild may be considered such ; but 
officers of trust-companies are not bank- 
ers in the sense that the 7ribune here 
wishes to be understood. No banker 
made a speech there. Banking influence 
was completely wanting. The next charge 
is that the conference had a political as. 
pect. ‘It was a faint penumbra,” says 
the Tribune, “of the worst beaten ad- 
ministration in American history — an 
administration which found not one-tenth 
of its party friends to uphold it.” It is 
true that the conference came to the con- 
clusions advanced by Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Carlisle. It is equally true, however, 
that those who started the Indianapolis 
movement were anc are mostly Republi- 
cans of the McKinley type. Mr. H. H. 
Hanna, the chairman of the executive 
committee, and the prime mover in the 
whole affair, is a man of this political 
complexion. It is safe to say that every 
man in the conference, or concerned with 
it in any way, voted for McKinley and 
desires to support his administration. 
What is the object, then, of putting the 
conference in a false light, as though it 
were some kind of a political dodge, in- 
tended in some way to benefit the Cleve- 
land administration. How can anybody 
have an interest in doing that? Why 





should several hundred busy men leave 
their homes in midwinter and travel thou- 
sands of miles to serve as a ‘‘faint penum- 
bra of the worst beaten administration in 
American history’? This article of the 
Tribune and one on the same page ten- 
dering support to Platt on condition that 
he will reform and be good, must be 
taken as signs of mental decay. 


Illinois has escaped from the threaten- 
ed disgrace of absolute conquest by the 
Republican machine. The audacity of 
the managers has wrought their over- 
throw. The State has always maintained 
an exceptionally high standard for its 
United States senatorships from the time 
of Douglas and Trumbull forty years ago. 
It is not, therefore, as though it had 
grown accustomed to Quays and Came- 
rons, Hills, Murphys, and Platts. To pro- 
pose that such a commonwealth should 
send to Washington as Gen. Palmer’s 
successor an illiterate ‘boodle Alder- 
man” of Chicago, was consequently so 
terrible a shock that the outburst of pub- 
lic indignation frightened the managers, 
and at last caused them todrop the Mad- 
den candidacy. It seems strange that the 
nation should congratulate a State upon 
escaping a disgrace the very possibility 
of which ought to be incredible, but in 
these days of machine power even the 
success of Madden seemed, until the end 
of the contest, the most probable out- 
come. 





Inquiries are being made of us whether 
we think the Sun is to get nothing for its 
support of Platt except a regentship of 
the university for its managing editor. 
We know nothing about the matter, ex- 
cept that nobody with our knowledge 
supports or has ever supported or ad- 
mired Platt gratuitously. All his follow- 
ers get something for thinking highly of 
him, which is only fair. It, of course, 
seems singular that the Sun should go 
out of its own party in search of its ras- 
cals, but there is no real difference be- 
tween rascals. If you admire Croker or 
Paddy Divver, you can find no difficulty 
in admiring Platt, on the same terms. 
Besides, we do not believe people read 
the Sun for opinion or doctrine. They 
read. it for entertainment. It amuses 
them to see the old editor throwing mud 
ut somebody or eulogizing scoundrels. 
It is like listening to low comedy every 
night in the week. Undoubtedly the ef- 
fect on the younger men is to develop 
cynicism and flippancy of tone about poli- 
tics and everything else, and to make 
them think champagne and terrapin are 
the only real forces in modern society ; 
but it does not change their views. We 
see some of the effects, however, in our 
machine politics, our feasts with ‘‘ vau- 
devilles,”’ and our general insouciance 
about public affairs. The whole country 
seems a ‘‘ big dinner,’’ with dancing-girls 
at the deggert, 
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THE NEW YORK SENATORSHIP. 


Tue Platt programme was carried out on 
Thursday at Albany to the letter in the 
Republican caucus. Mr. Choate received 
7 votes, and Platt 142. Moreover, the 
Platt nomination was ‘‘ jammed through,” 
as everything concerning Platt has to be, 
without speeches. He gave orders that 
there should be no speeches about him or 
his qualifications, and the legislators obey- 
ed humbly. When it was all over, Mr. 
Pavey, conscious of his fault as a supporter 
of Choate, in order to escape his merited 
chastisement moved that the nomination 
be made “‘ unanimous’’—an empty and 
rather silly form, wholly out of place in 
any proceeding supposed to have principle 
behind it. To make it ‘‘ unanimous” 
means, if it means anything, that every- 
body in the caucus finally believed Platt 
to be better fitted to be Senator than 
Choate, which, as a matter of fact, we 
presume nobody did. 

The transaction is now complete, and 
it is interesting and instructive as show- 
ing how far we have got in our departure 
from the early anticipations of the found- 
ers of the Government. It was their ex- 
pectation, as set forthin the ‘ Federalist,’ 
and measurably realized during the first 
eighty years, that Senators would be 
elected on account of their character and 
intelligence, and their prominence in the 
community as good citizens, so that the 
choicé of the legislators would commend 
itself to the voters outside. Our Repub- 
lican Legislature has unanimously reject- 
ed such a man in favor of a man probably 
the most despised in the community, se- 
cretly ; who has neither character nor in- 
telligence fit for legislative purposes. It 
has unanimously rejected a distinguished 
orator for a man who is never known to 
have made a serious speech. It has re- 
jected a man of spotless life for a man 
who is popularly believed to be the most 
of his time engaged in bribery and cor- 
ruption. It has rejected a man intimate- 
ly acquainted with the whole system of 
our Government and laws for a man who 
has never given any proof of such know- 
ledge, except as much as may be neces- 
sary for the purchase of officials. 

It has, again, rejected a man whose life 
has been eminently public—that is,whose 
mental and moral qualities have been for 
forty years subjected daily to the estima- 
tion of his fellow-citizens—for a man who 
never appears in public, and is believed to 
show all his interest in public affairs by 
the secret and illicit use of money. It 
has rejected a man who handles no money 
but that which, in the opinion of all 
men, he has honestly earned, or of which 
he does not render a full account, for a 
man who handles a great deal of money 
believed to have been unlawfully and 
dishonestly obtained, who makes a bad 
use of it, and renders no account what- 
ever. It has rejected a man who believes 
firmly in the American practice of legis- 
lation through open discussion for a man 





who is opposed to all discussion, who in- 
sists, like a thief, on sil:nce in all his 
transactions, and has introduced into 
our system a new process of law-making 
called ‘‘jamming through.” It has re- 
jected a man who, before any assembly or 
tribunal in the world, whose language he 
spoke, would raise the fame of his coun- 
try for wit and eloquence and reflection, 
for a man who is unable to appear before 
any assembly or tribunal without a hu- 
miliating display of ignorance and speech- 
lessness. It has rejected a man who is 
careful in his career to do and say no- 
thing calcuiated to degrade his own gov- 
ernment, to bring its law into contempt, 
or shake popular confidence in its efficacy 
and durability, for a man who has passed 
nearly his whole mature life in practices 
calculated to bring American institutions 
into disrepute and falsify the prediction 

of their founders. . 

We are living in a time when, for one 
cause or another, the great Eastern States, 
rich and populous as they are, have lost 
their weight in the Senate, through se- 
veral years of representation by voiceless 
men of small reputation, and the destinies 
of the Union have been largely committed 
to semi-barbarous communities in the ex- 
treme West. We have chosen at this 
time to send to it probably the most in- 
significant Senator who has ever entered 
it, for he has not even the wealth to which 
some of the worst Senators owe their 
prominence, and for legislative purposes 
he is more incapable than Hill and more 
mischievous than Murphy. We have, 
too, chosen a period when the popular 
excitement against moneyed corporations 
has put our government in danger and 
inspired deep alarm about the future, to 
send to the Senate a man who owes every- 
thing, probably even his livelihood and 
that of his children, to having for years 
been the agent through whom corpora- 
tions purchase legislators to ‘‘jam”’ bills 
or block them, as they shall direct, who 
owes all his power and notoriety to the 
yearly receipt of corporation money, for 
corrupt purposes. After this performance 
our bankers, and presidents, and million- 
aires still expect to convince the enraged 
masses easily that they are useful to 
America! 

We, therefore, if we are to see a change 
for the better, think this senatorial elec- 
tion at Albany extremely important, be- 
cause it may be said to set before the eyes 
of the country, in the most conspicuous 
possible way, a confirmation of the views 
of intelligent and observing men for some 
years past, concerning the road on which 
we are travelling. Everything has turned 
out exactly as they predicted. We have 
something now more substantial than 
newspaper denunciation. We see that 


those who supposed in 1870 that the pas- 
sage of a charter by the Legislature 
‘*owned’”’ by a boss, could never be re- 
peated, were mistaken; that the same 
situation has come about again, through 
exactly the same causes, and that as long 





as these causes are left untouched, decla- 
mation about the effects is idle. Politics 
is not a science, but neither is the con- 
duct of individual life, and yet we can 
predict national ruin from unchecked 
corruption as certainly as we can predict 
individual ruin from reckless extrava- 
gance. ° 








THE INDIANAPOLIS CONFERENCE. 


THE monetary conference of commercial 
bodies at Indianapolis finished its imme- 
diate business on Wednesday of last week, 
and adjourned subject to the call of its 
executive committee. Altogether it may 
be considered a great success, exceeding 
the expectations of those who initiated it. 
So far as the declaration of principles is 
concerned, there was absolute unanimity, 
the expression of which was marked by 
the greatest enthusiasm. The mainte- 
nance of the gold standard, and the re- 
demption and retirement of the Govern- 
ment’s legal-tender notes, and their re- 
placement by banknotes were the three 
points of doctrine which brought the dele- 
gates together on a common platform. 
This unanimity teaches the important 
lesson that the men of affairs in the 
United States have made up their minds 
on these subjects, that their conclusions 
have been the result of experience, and 
that they are now prepared to battle for 
the policy which they believe to be neces- 
sary to prosperity in business. Inasmuch 
as the conference was a spontaneous ga- 
thering, being as far as possible removed 
from a ‘ put-up job,”’ and having no con- 
ceivable object except the public weal, its 
action must have a wide and beneficent 
influence. It is a part of the programme 
also to push the work so happily begun, 
by means of a permanent organization 
embracing the whole country, and not to 
desist until the currency question is set- 
tled on a basis conformable to the expe- 
tience of the civilized world. 

The mode of procedure adopted in this 
important undertaking was evidently the 
result of a compromiss between two op- 
posing views of policy. One of these 
contemplated the immediate appointment 
of a commission by the conference itself 
to investigate and report a plan of cur- 
rency reform. The other proposed to 
ask Congress to pass a bill for the ap- 
pointment of such a commission by the 
President. The plan actually adopted 
provides for both—that is, Congress will 
be memorialized at the session which 
is expected to be called in March, to 
provide for the appointment of such a 
commission, failing which the executive 
committee of the conference is to ap- 
point one consisting of eleven members, 
‘*to make a thorough investigation of 
the monetary affairs and needs of this 
country in all relations and aspects, and 
to make appropriate suggestions as to 
any evils found to exist and the remedies 
therefor; and no limit is placed upon the 
scope of such inquiry or the manner of 
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corducting the same, excepting only that 
the expenses thereof shall not exceed the 
sums set apart for such purpose by the 
executive committee.”’ 

Congressman Walker, chairman of the 
House committee on banking and curren- 
cy, opposed this plan as involving too 
much delay. He thought that the pre- 
sent Congress ought to take the initial 
step, because, if it were postponed to the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, it would be practi- 
cally carried over to the Fifty-sixth. The 
answer to this is that nothing prevents 
the present Congress from acting on the 
lines suggested, and that Mr. Walker is 
the very man to set the ball rolling. He 
is the organ of the committee that has 
this matter in charge. If he can induce 
the present Congress to take such ac- 
tion, we shall applaud him to the echo, 
and we think we might safely guarantee 
that no objection would be raised by 
any member of the Indianapolis com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fowler of New Jersey proposed that 
a committee of one from each State should 
be appointed to codperate with the com- 
mittees of Congress in the preparation of 
needful measures. This was rejected since 
it was believed to be impracticable to 
constitute a working committee in that 
way. Although Mr. Fowler’s motion was 
not agreed to, he won the hearty applause 
of the convention for his speech, which 
seems to have been of uncommon excel- 
lence. He said that national bankruptcy 
would some day befall us unless the Gov- 
ernment should go on and assume the 
functions of a bank of discount as well as 
a bank of issue, or should provide a sys- 
tem of taxation with special reference to 
the gold reserve, or should retire its de- 
mand notes altogether and leave the 
banking business to the banksexclusively. 
The last, he contended, was the only safe 
policy. Government notes were not only 
the most hazardous but the most expen- 
sive kind of currency. 

This is a proposition which is very like- 
ly to be disputed, but what are the 
facts? Simply these, that the Govern- 
ment suspended payment on its demand- 
notes for seventeen years in succession, 
whereas in not more than four of these, 
if any, could suspension be accounted ne- 
cessary. On the other hand, the longest 
bank suspension the country ever expe- 
rienced was only four years, and even 
that was precipitated by the Govern- 
ment itself. Mr. Fowler’s proposition 
can be easily maintained. The Govern- 
ment is liable to suspend at any time. 
It would have suspended two or three 
times since 1893 but for the lucky dis- 
covery of laws on the statute-book which 
Congress would not now pass. In other 
words, if the credit of the legal-tender 
notes had depended upon any Congress 
that we have had in recent years, it could 
not have been maintained. We should 
have been bankrupt before now and wal- 
lowing in free silver and irredeemable 


paper. 








OUR RULER THE SPEAKER, 

WE have not lately heard so much about 
the Speaker of the House being a Czar 
as we did in the early weeks of 1890, But 
there are attributes of czarship more im- 
portant than counting a quorum; and on 
the 12th inst. an event occurred at Wash- 
ington which shows the absolute and au- 
tocratic power of the Speaker in the most 
convincing way. 

A strohg effort has been making by the 
advocates of the Nicaragua Canal bill, 
which involves an appropriation first or 
last of $70,000,000 to $150,000,000, to get 
a vote on it this session. The entire con- 
gressional delegation from the Pacific 
Coast waited upon Mr. Reed to ask that 
the next three days in the House be 
assigned to the bill. They showed him a 
petition for such action signed by a large 
majority of the House—all the Republi- 
can members except about twenty, and 
sixty Democrats. But the Speaker told 
them it would be impossible to grant their 
request. Why? Oh, he said that the 
time had already been assigned to other 
business. But this, they knew and he 
knew, was only another way of saying 
Sic volo, sic jubeo. Thus we have the 
spectacle of a great mujority of the rep- 
resentatives of the freest people on earth 
forbidden by one man even to speak or 
vote on a bill which they are extremely 
desirous of passing. 

The delegation went away sorrowful, 
even angry, but hopeless. They had no 
remedy. What! cannot an overwhelming 
majority of the House of Representatives 
do what it wants to? No, it cannot. It 
is absolutely bitted and saddled by the 
Speaker. He dictates everything. He 
says what bills shall pass; he says what 
bills it shall be permitted even to discuss. 
All the business of the House is arranged 
by the committee on rules, but that com- 
mittee is the Speaker’s creation and docile 
servant. What he tells it to do it does. 
Even if it did not, he has in reserve a right 
which dominates the House—the right of 
‘*recognition.’? This means that he deter- 
mines who is to speak and who is not to 
speak, who is to call up a bill and who is 
not. As a matter of fact, every day’s pro- 
ceedings are carefully blocked out before- 
hand; the men who are to be ‘“recog- 
nized’? are known in advance (their 
names are on the Speaker’s list), and 
those who are not to be ‘recognized ”’ 
will clamor in vain. Sometimes a man 
not down on the programme does succeed 
in bre+king in, and then the Speaker 
asks, ‘‘ For what purpose does the gentle- 
man rise?’’ If it is for something that 
the Speaker does not favor, the gentle- 
man is told that somebody else is ‘re- 
cognized,’’ and that he is to sit down at 
once. Through the Speaker’s power of 
** recognition,’’ which has over and over 
again been voted by Congress to be irre- 
sponsible and absolute, Mr. Reed can de- 
feat the Nicaragua Canal bill or any other 
bill. He may prevent any man from get- 
ting the fluor to cali it up. 








There is nothing new about this. Mr. 
Reed is only following and strengthening 
the precedents set him by his predeces- 
sors, and which make the Speaker of the 
House the most powerful man, as regards 
legislation, in our public life. The growth 
and consolidation of his power have been 
fully traced in Miss Follett’s laborious 
and luminous monograph on ‘ The Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives.’ She 
records a letter of Mr.Carlisle’s toSamuel — 
J. Randall and others in which he formally 
and expressly asserted the right of the 
Speaker to say what bills should be con- 
sidered in the House. There was then a 
majority of the House ready and anxious 
to pass a bill repealing certain internal- 
revenue taxes. They appealed to Speak- 
er Carlisle to ‘* recognize’? somebody to 
callit up. After two days’ deliberation 
Mr. Carlisle wrote them a letter in which 
he said: ‘‘ I consider that it would not be 
proper, under the circumstances, for me 
to agree to a course of action which would 
present for the consideration of the 
House”’ the bill which a majority of the 
House wanted both to consider and to 
pass. This was in 1887. 

It is a wise democrat that knows his 
own rulers. The absolute control of the 
Speaker over national legislation passes, 
for the most part, unperceived by press 
and people. Even the luckless Congress- 
men who are run over by the Speaker do 
not clearly see how the system works. 
They know that some terrible power 
heads off their bills, but they do not per- 
sonify it, as they should, in the Speaker. 
We are bound to say that the Speakers 
have, as a rule, exercised their autocratic 
power for the public good. The Blair 
bill could not be brought to a vote in the 
House as long as Mr. Carlisle was Speaker. 
Mr. Reed throttlea the free-silver bill of 
1890. His killing of the Nicaragua Canal 
bill is an undoubted benefit. Almost 
anything, in fact, which the Speaker pre- 
vents Congress from doing is a cause for 
rejoicing. The presumption is that the 
thing Congress wants to do is a bad 
thing. If we could only be sure of always 
having a benevolent tyrant as Speaker, 
the system would not be a bad one. 

As it is, however, its real operation is 
concealed, and that is a very bad thing. 
The Speaker has an enormous power, but 
it is a tacit power. It is power severed 
from responsibility. He never openly 
says that he is responsible for the legis- 
lation of the House, but he is and should 
be held so. Speaker Reed’s quiet revela- 
tion of his power and determination in 
connection with the Nicaragua Canal bill 
is his own condemnation of his course in 
the last session of Congress. He could 
have prevented the swollen appropriations 
and the deliberate creation of a deficit. 
He could have stopped the Venezuelan 
and Cuban madnesses of last winter. He 
could have had the House come out 
squarely for the gold standard and a pro- 
gressive currency reform, These things 
he might have done and perhaps made 
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himself President. That he did not do 
them was not because he lacked the 
power. Now that he himself confesses 
that he has the power, and now that the 
paralysis of a Presidential candidacy is, 
for the time being, removed from him, let 
us hope that he will find courage to 
match his power, and will organize and 
control the next House in the interest of 
economy and sound finance. Possessing 
the power of a ruler, let him acknowledge 
the responsibility of a ruler, and rise to it. 








ENGLAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ts1s winter promises to be the most ex- 
citing one England has known for many 
years, owing to the united revolt of the 
two Irish parties, and the coming home 
of Cecil Rhodes to be inquired into. The 
Irish revolt, an Irish Conservative member 
tells us, brings home rule nearer, in his 
opinion, than it has ever been before; and 
the arrival of Cecil Rhodes, and his ap- 
pearance before the Parliamentary Com- 
mission, bid fair to revive all the old hos- 
tility between the English and Dutch in 
Africa which excited so much anxiety last 
year. In England the feeling about the 
Jameson raid was very much what it 
would be here about a filibustering expe- 
dition to Cuba. Men condemned it with 
their intellects and approved of it with 
their hearts. The Government was 
strongly opposed to it from the outset, 
but, had it succeeded, would undoubtedly 
have condoned it and accepted the con- 
sequences—that is, have taken over the 
Transvaal from Jameson. 

When it appeared, however, that his 
raid had roused Dutch anger all over the 
continent, and promised, had he succeed- 
ed, ‘a racial war,’’ and still more when 
the inquiry at Cape Town revealed the 
fact that there was a good deal of stock- 
jobbing behind it, and that Cecil Rhodes 
was cognizant of it, there was a consider- 
able change in public feeling. People got 
a little provoked with Jameson for coming 
so near getting the Government into a 
serious scrape with men who could fight 
so well as the Boers, and Rhodes went 
under a cloud, and resigned his office at 
Cape Colony and prepared to come to 
England. The telegrams, too, discovered 
in Jameson’s bag, and the telegrams pro- 
duced at Cape Town in an inquiry insti- 
tuted by the Legislature there, which en- 
abled old President Kriiger to floor Mr. 
Chamberlain, completed the English dis- 
gust with the whole matter. There was 
no good diplomatic answer to Kriiger. 
Mining stocks were low, and the Mata- 
beles, a formidable native tribe, had risen 
in rebellion, and were slaughtering and 
plundering the frontier settlers. 

This was Rhodes’s opportunity. Beat- 
ing a hasty retreat from Engiand, he be- 
took himself to suppressing the Matabele 
insurrection. After some fighting, he 
went into their camp unarmed, accom- 
panied only by his secretary, and, in an 
interview with the chiefs, actually talked 





them into submission. His friends in 
England, too, had time to raise their 
heads and write numerous articles in his 
favor, recounting his services to the Em- 
pire, showing the number of square miles 
he had added to it, and the place he had 
given South Africa among coming states. 
He had, in fact, made ‘‘ Rhodesia,” the 
name given to the new dominion, one of 
the glories of the Victorian reign. A re- 
action set in in his favor. The Cape Town 
population, in so far as it was English, 
turned to him again, and forgave him 
his connection with the raid. They 
feasted him, and presented him with ad- 
dresses, and he in return took on a tone 
of defiance to the home Government, and 
predicted the coming of a great South 
African republic. The Town Council at 
Cape Town addressed him congratula- 
tions on the “courage and skill he had 
shown in making peace with the natives,”’ 
and expressing the hope that he would 
speedily return to Africa and ‘‘devote his 
great powers to the material development 
of the vast industrial settlement in the 
north with which his name was asso- 
ciated.’’ A ‘reception committee,” too, 
called a public meeting at Cape Town, 
and paésed a resolution admiring ‘his 
great and noble work.” 

But the Boers of the Transvaal took a 
very different view of him. A party of 
them, headed by a local notable, Judge 
Jorrsen, called on Presideat Kriiger, at 
Pretoria, on New Year’s Day, to pay their 
respects, and the Judge said: 

‘* We do not presume to make to your Honor 
any suggestions of a political character, but 
we must declare as loudly and distinctly as 
possible that we can find no words to express 
our feelings in regard to the position taken up 
during the last few days by Cape Colony. The 
chief criminal in that despicable assault on our 
country was undoubtedly Cecil Rhodes. A 
few months ago a Parliamentary Commission 
found itself forced to give the following ver- 
dict : That the part taken by Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
in the organization of the raid made by Dr. 
Jameson was not in accord with his duties as 
Prime Minister of the Colony. This was only 
six months ago, and that same man is now be- 
ing feasted during a triumphal progress 
through the Colony. In the east, in the west, 
at small towns and in the principal towns, he 
is glorified as the hero of the day, and even 
more as the hero of the morrow, regarding 
whose return to South Africa people expect 
everything. This is an insult to you, to us, to 
the whole republic.” 

Cecil Rhodes thus returns to England 
with a double load of obloquy, incurred 
partly by endangering British relations 
with the Dutch, and partly by having 
been a little insolent to the imperial Gov- 
ernment. The inquiry in London can 
hardly avoid finding, as the inquiry at 
the Cape found, that Rhodes was privy 
to Jameson’s raid, and his principal sup- 
port will have to come from the stock- 
holders in the Rand mines and from the 
Irish, as he contributed handsomely to 
home rule in the Parnell days. Had he 
held his tongue about the South African 
Republic, the imperialists would probably 
have rallied to him, but he has distinctly 
foreshadowed separation. That he is a 
map of very great ability there is no 
question, and, if he lives, doubtless he 





has a considerable future in store for 
him. He was educated at Oxford, where 
he graduated from Oriel College, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to get into Christ- 
church, where he was rebuffed by the 
then Master on account of his weak- 
ness in Latin. His strength of character 
was shown in not giving up the attempt, 
and in overcoming at Oriel the prejudice 
excited by his rejection at Christchurch. 
A trial of strength and numbers is clearly 
approaching between the Dutch and Eng- 
lish, and he will probably play a con- 
spicuous part in it. 


LEIGHTON AND WATTS. 


LONDON, January, 1897. 


THE Royal Academy, in economical mood, 
has made an end to its winter shows of Old 
Masters. It seems that in the beginning, in 
1870, Lord Leighton was one of the chief 
supporters of these exhibitions, and always 
afterwards took an active part in their or- 
ganization and the keenest interest in their 
success. So the Academy explains in one of 
its own publications. No sooner is Lord 
Leighton dead, however, than his fellow- 
Academicians take the opportunity to. be rid 
of the Old Masters, who, it appears, provoke 
a disastrous contrast with the new. Besides, 
the winter show has not proved a paying 
concern, and, presumably, a Royal Academy 
of Arts exists for no other purpose than to 
assure its own financial prosperity. There 
have been people to consider the exhibition 
of old masterpieces the ‘‘winter garment of 
repentance,” worn by the Academy to atone 
for its spring indiscretions—the one good 
thing to come out of Burlington House; and 
there is no question that the academical 
decision means a very serious loss to all true 
lovers of art. 

Certainly, the collection of Leighton’s pic- 
tures, now hung, makes but a poor substitute 
for the glorious array of Titians and Rem- 
brandts and Velasquezes that so often covered 
the same walls and gave a little color and 
splendor to the dull grayness of a London win- 
ter. Not that the collection is without its in- 
terest. So much bas been said about Leighton 
in the short year since his death, so much ill- 
considered praise has been lavished upon him, 
such virtuous indignation has been expressed 
when his greatness has been as much as ques- 
tioned, that it is a distinct advantage to have 
an immediate opportunity for the study of his 
life's work. Moreover, itso happens that at 
this very moment an exhibition of Mr. Watts’s 
paintings is being held in the New Gallery, 
and for years, especially during the seventies 
and eighties—things have improved a little of 
late— Watts and Leighton were two of the 
most prominent of the very small group who 
rescued the Academy from the slough of com- 
monplace into which the average Academician 
was fast dragging it. Neither was in sympa- 
thy with modern movements, though in Mr. 
Watts’s technique some critics have discovered 
the origin of pointillisme; neither pretended 
to be in open rebellion, like the gallant young 
Pre-Raphaelites who started out in life prac- 
tically at the same time, though Mr. Watts, 
of course, was their senior by several years. 
But both struggled against the feeble medi- 
ocrity into which English painting had sunk, 
both struggled to revive the grand manner of 
the old men and to preserve the dignity of art: 
Leighton by a return to classicism, Watts by 
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recourse to a didacticism which, as a rule, 
critics are readier than painters to think pos- 


sible. The result was that the greatness of 
their intention alone was enough to make 
them tower above their fellow-exhibitors at 
the Academy. 

What Leighton could do when not bound by 
the rules which he set for himself, you can 
see in his drawings and his sketches—draw- 
ings made in chalk on blue or brown paper 
that are old-masterly in their excellence and 
vigor : sketches of places, full of the play of 
light and air ; sketches for his pictures, rich 
in color, splendid in arrangement as those 
which Rubens so often dashed in as notes for 
his huge canvases. The show includes a large 
number of these studies and drawings, and to 
see them, without knowing the finished paint- 
ings, would be to acknowledge Leighton a 
master. Some of his earliest portraits, too, 
reveal the same strength, the same power. 
There is one of ‘‘Miss May Sartoris when a 
child,” a little girl in a dark-blue riding habit, 
against a bold, beautiful hilly landscape, thata 
Courbet would not have been ashamed toown ; 
asecond of ‘‘ Miss Ruth Stewart Hodgson,” an- 
other little girl in a crimson coat, her round 
full face staring straight at you, her feet 
planted firmly on the floor where the border 

_ of an unseen rug makes an amusing line across 

the canvas— that Carolus-Duran, at his best, 
might have claimed. But theseare the excep- 
tions. In most of Leighton’s pictures you look 
in vain for the qualities that delight you in 
the sketches. 

Perfection to Leighton seems to have meant 
an indescribable dulness of technique, an in- 
difference to texture, a smoothness or waxi- 
ness of surface that suggests the chromo. A 
fine sense of composition he had: at times: he 
shows it in pictures like the ‘‘Garden of the 
Hesperides,” though close by is the awful 
‘* Perseus and Andromeda,” as reminder of 
how completely that sense could desert him. 
He had distinct feeling for color, as the big 
‘*Cymon and Iphigenia,” so unsatisfactory in 
many ways, forces you toadmit. But some- 
how, in his eagerness to give to every niche 
and corner of his design that perfect finish 
which he either believed was imperative, or 
knew the British public demanded of him, 
he managed to make composition and color 
completely ineffectual when any one of his 
larger pictures is looked at from the necessa- 
ry distance—the only distance from which it 
can be seen asa whole. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether he ever improved upon his ‘‘Cima- 
bue’s Madonna carried through Florence,” 
the canvas which first made him famous in 
1855, when it was exhibited and was at once 
bought by the Queen. It is in the Academy 
now, and, as the work of a young man, is un- 
questionably promising; ambitious in size and 
design and not altogether lacking in decora- 
tive effect. Judged apart from the fact of his 
age, it would be found crude enough; there is 
no life, no special observation in the figures 
of the procession that stretches across the can- 
vas—faces and costumes all smell of the stu- 
dio; there is no real Italian light or color in 
the landscape seen above and beyond the high 
wall thatserves as background to the pageant. 
And yet the picture, as a decoration—and cer- 
tainly it is as mural decoration that such a 
work must be considered—tells on the wall 
far better than the much finer ‘‘ Daphnepho- 
ria” hanging opposite. This was’ painted 
twenty-one years later, and is, as it should be, 
a much more mature and accomplished piece 
of painting. There is greater elegance in the 
composition; the procession passes witha more 





rhythmic pomp and splendor. There is great- 
er grace in the figures; I know of nothing 
lovelier in any of Leighton’s pictures than the 
group of singing girls, long draperies sway- 
ing with their slow-stepping movement, faces 
delicately uplifted in melodious praise. And 
below to the right is the white town of Thebes 
dominated by a great temple set on a hill; and 
behind the figures a thick grove of trees shuts 
out all the sunny Greek landscape. It ought 
to be charming. But so overloaded is it with 
detail, so conscientiously carried out to the 
last degree of finish, that across the room no- 
thing is left of it. It would fade into insignifi- 
cance by the side of one of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes’s designs, its confusing detail over- 
shadowed by the Frenchman’s simple flat 
masses of color and large, dignified outlines. 

I have spoken more at length of the ‘‘ Cima- 
bue” and the ‘ Daphnephoria” because, of 
the large pictures, they are the two in which 
Leighton fails least signally. In others, as in 
the ‘‘Captive Andromache,” the composition 
is more discordant; or, as in the ‘‘ Hero” or 
any one of the single figures, the perfect finish 
degenerates into mere Book of Beauty pretti- 
ness. To see Leighton thus alone, unrelieved 
by the usual Academical feebleness, is to be 
struck less by the largeness of his aims or in- 
tentions than by the indifferent merit of the 
results. I, at least, have not much doubt that, 
with years, his reputation as a painter will 
dwindle, while he will be remembered for his 
sketches and studies, his book illustrations (to 
which, unfortunately, no place has been given 
in the present collection), and his all too few 
sculptures—the ‘“Sluggard” and the ‘ Ath- 
lete” and ‘he little sketch models for his 
pictures, which are now to be seen in the 
Academy. 

To turn from Lord Leighton to Mr. Watts is 
to be corfronted with very different problems 
in art. That there may be no mistake, Mr. 
Watts is careful to explain himself in a pre- 
fatory note to his catalogue. The great ma- 
jority of his pictures, he says, ‘‘ must be re- 
garded rather as hieroglyphs than anything 
else, certainly not as more than symbols, which 
all Art was in the beginning, and which 
everything is that is not directly connected 
with physical conditions.” His intention is 
frankly didactic; a thread of thought will be 
found to connect the whole series of his paint- 
ings together, ‘‘and to show that the object 
in work has been to suggest, in the language 
of art, modern thought in things ethical and 
spiritual.” There is not space here to quarrel 
with Mr. Watts’s theories and principles. 
The truth is, had he been less an artist his 
ideas would long since have meant his artistic 
death. If he is impressive in his work, it is 
despite, not because of them. And he is im- 
pressive; moreover, succeeding just where 
Leighton is most at fault. His genuinely 
great compositions, however surcharged with 
ethical meaning, hold their own. There is a 
large ‘‘Court of Death,” not yet completed, 
and eventually to be presented to the nation, 
now placed at the far end of the long room at 
the New Gallery. The minute you cross the 
threshold, you see it, you feel it, you recog- 
nize its power. You may not know what it is 
all about, but you are conscious of the well- 
grouped figures, the large, well - balanced 
masses, the sweep of the lines, the simple 
grandeur of the scheme; you imagine it as it 
would look in the shadowy chapel of some 
dim cathedral or over the high altar of some 
gorgeous sanctuary. Admirers of Mr. Watts 
will tell you that it impresses because of his 








liverer, the comforter, in contradistinction to 
the old grinning skeleton of the medizval 
painter. But you areno more impressed after 
the hieroglyph is deciphered, after the riddle 
is read, than you were before, when you were 
aware only that you were looking at a fine 
composition, vigorously brushed in upon the 
canvas. 

It is the same with almost every picture 
shown by Mr. Watts. The meaning or moral 
is the last thing you think of, whether it is in 
the majestic ‘“‘Love and Death,” with the 
strange, imposing white-draped figure tower- 
ing above the boy, beautiful in his nakedness; 
or any one of the three splendid panels, ‘‘ Eve 
Tempted,” ‘‘She Shall Be Called Woman,” 
‘*Eve Repentant,” which are so sumptuous in 
color that you forget the clumsiness of cer- 
tain details (the hands, for instance), and 
would like to see them decorating a palatial 
hall, as the work of Tintoret and Veronese 
decorates the Palace at Venice. I repeat, the 
more obvious is Mr. Watts’s ethical intention 
the less beautiful is his picture. His Uldra 
and Nixies, his ‘‘Paolo and Francesca,” his 
‘* Dweller in the Innermost”—these, and all 
kindred canvases, so highly extolled in our 
days of sham mysticism and Celtic revivals, 
one would gladly forget for the simpler (sim- 
pler in theme, that is) ‘‘Ariadne in Naxos,” 
with its perfect landscape and graceful figures, 
or the ‘‘Fata Morgana,” with its wealth of 
color, or the best of the portraits. 

It is the fashion to say that Mr. Watts 
paints the soul in a portrait. I confess I do 
not know what this means. But I do know 
that sometimes he renders the beauty and 
character of a face as few men can, as in the 
portraits of himself, of Mr. Swinburne, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. Morris, above all 
Mr. Walter Crane; that sometimes he pre- 
sents a full-length figure with a distinction 
and charm that few of the old men excelled, 
as in the wonderful ‘‘ Mrs. Percy Wyndham.” 
But quite as frequently he has produced 
portraits so insignificant, so absolutely de- 
void of character and vitality, that, from an- 
other painter, they might pass as the veriest 
pot-boilers. However, if there is one fact the 
show of his collected work proves incontesta- 
bly, it is his inequality, his unevenness—an 
attribute, some say, of genius. The quality 
of his painting varies with almost every can- 
vas ; the man who creates almost the master- 
piece one day, condescending to mere rubbish 
the next. But for this very reason, perhaps, 
he interests where Leighton merely bores. 
One would rather have some sign of individu- 
ality, even if clumsily expressed, than charac- 
terless uniformity, however scholarly. 

N. N. 








THE CIVILIZATIONS OF NORTH AFRI- 
CA: PHOENICIAN, ROMAN, ARAB. 


CARTHAGE, November 26, 1896. 

SCHOLARS and travellers who have, during 
the last few centuries, studied the history of 
the countries round the Mediterranean or de- 
scribed their condition, have been struck by 
nothing so much as by the contrast between 
the northern and the southern shores of the 
great inland sea. For the last eight hundred 
years, and most conspicuously for the last four 
bundred, the countries on the north have been 
the seats of a brilliant and progressive civiliza- 
tion, which in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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material prosperity as well as for political en- 
lightenment, peace, and order. Meanwhile the 
lands to the south remained plunged iv a dark- 
ness that seemed during the six hundred years 
to grow always deeper, and a barbarism as 
cruel and repulsive in the beginuing of the 
nineteenth as it had been in the fourteenth 
century. Till the French entered Algeria, 
some sixty-five years ago, the whole south 
coast of the Mediterranean was a theatre of 
bloodshed and brutality unsurpassed in the 
world. Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
were known only as nests of piracy; and, 
within two davs’ sail from Marseilles or Leg- 
horn, the condition of mankind and the arts 
of life were at as low an ebb as they had been 
in the darkest part of the Dark Ages. People 
had come to think of this as a natural thing, 
and supposed that Africa was by some perma- 
nent historic law destined for barbarism as 
Europe was for civilization. 

No such contrast would have occurred to the 
mind of any ancient observer. He would have 
rather inclined to call North Africa a part of 
Europe, more advanced than most parts of the 
northern side of the Mediterranean, and es. 
sentially belonging to tbe circle of Mediter 
ranean civilization. Herodotus, indeed, de- 
scribes much of Libya asin the hands of sav 
ages. But there wasa line of civilization along 
the coast in his days from Egypt, the oldest 
seat of art and culture, past the Greek settle- 
ments of Cyrene, Barca, and Tripolis, to Car- 
thage, the greatest commercial city of the 
world. After the fall of Carthage, Roman 
government and Greco-Roman civilization 
struck deep roots in North Africa, and, dur 
ing the first four centuries of our era, the 
African shore belt, the Nile valley, and the 
less arid or mountainous parts of the interior, 
formed the most productive and the most 
prosperous provinces of the civilized world, 
while literature, and especially oratory and 
Christian theology, flourished as nowhere else 
witbin the western dominions of Rome ; cer- 
tainly more than in Italy herself. Down till 
the time of St. Augustine—that is, till the 
earlier part of the fifth century—Africa, safe 
from the assaults of the northern and eastern 
enemies of the Empire, had preserved an ex- 
ceptional peace and prosperity, which the 
inhabitants of Syria and Macedonia and Gaul 
must often have envied. Even the strife of 
rival pretenders to the imperial throne had 
comparatively seldom stained her plains with 
blood. ; 

North Africa—and I speak now only of 
the country between the Great Syrtis and the 
Straits of Gibraltar, for the fortunesof Egypt 
have often run ina quite different channel— 
North Africa has had two civilizations planted 
in it. and has twice seen civilization destroyed. 
A Semitic and an Indo European race have 
been the planters; an Indo-European and a 
Semitic race the destroyers. The second of 
these destructions has been one of the most 
complete recorded in the annals of mankind. 


Christianity, as well as letters and afts, was: 


utterly blotted out, and the revival which 
occurred in the earlier days of the Semitic 
destroyers presently passed away, leaving the 
country wretched and forlorn down till the 
coming of the French in our own time. 

The first people to bring civilization among 
the wild Berber tribes were the men of Sidon 
and Tyre. From a very remote time. proba- 
bly as far back as the time which we describe 
as the Hom: ric age, they had begun to estab- 
lish first their trading factories and then their 
fortified settlements at convenient spots on 
the African coast. These settlements grew 





into such cities as Utica, Hippo Zarytus 
(now Bizerta), Hadrumetum (now Susa), and 
Carthage. Carthage soon outstripped and re- 
duced to dependence the other Pheenician co. 
lonies, and after a while began to conquer the 
fertile region to her south and west, subduing 
the Libyan tribes that lived nearest to her. 
She did not care, however, to acquire any far- 
reaching dominion in the interior, and used 
the native population rather as a market in 
which she could buy slaves and soldiers than 
as material to be Phoevicized and turned into 
permanent subjects. Neither Punic arts nor 
the Punic language seem to have spread wide- 
ly among the people, who were of a race and 
type dissimilar from the Phoenician. Car- 
thage remained isolated, a ruling city, whose 
citizens did not seek to permeate and assimi- 
late the people of the land. -Thesoil was tilled 
either by native cultivators, or, near Carthage 
herself, by slaves; so no Punic peasantry grew 
up. There were towns governed by suffetes 
like Carthage herself: we are told that, just 
before her fall, Carthage counted three hun 

dred subject to her. But these people were 
subjects, not citizens. Even the industries that 
produced the wares which the Cartheginian 
traders bore away over the western Mediter-. 
ranean and the coasts of the ocean, were car- 
ried on by slave labor, and not, it would seem, 
by Punic artisans. Thus Carthage remained 
a city and never grew into a nation, and the 


“failure to expand and multiply made her in-: 


fluence upon Africa comparatively shallow, as 
well as limited in its range to the fertile coun- 
try round the city and to the neighborhood of 
the maritime towns, It was also the cause of 
her downfall when the great struggle with 
Rome came. Rome had, besides ber own 
peasantry and her military colonies, the 
martial population of middle Italy to fall 
back upon, and was never really in dan- 
ger save when that population seemed 
hkely to turn against her. Carthage had no 
such resource; her free Libyan subjects were 
neither numerous nor loyal, her soldiers were 
nearly all mercenaries, and when the invader 
was in Africa and had overthrown one army, 
another could not be raised. If the efforts the 
Carthaginians made in subduing Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and eastern Spain had been spent in 
making Africa Carthaginian, the Punic wars 
might have had a different issue. 

What civilization the Phoenicians did give 
to Africa was a material civilization, only 
slightly artistic or literary, and not in the least 
political. Though the constitution of Carthage 
itse?f was both strong and elastic, and received 
the praise of Aristotle, no sort of political or- 
ganization seems to have been extended to any 
part of the Carthaginian dominions, whether 
insular or continental. Punic art (so far as one 
can judge from the objects preserved in the mu 
seum at Carthage) was rude and monotonous, 
inferior to that of Etruria, and at best a coarse 
imitation of Greek models. Books were writ- 
ten, but apparently only on practical subjects, 
and none of them is known to us except by 


“meagre extracts, preserved in Roman works, 


from Mago’s famous treatise on agriculture. 
The contrast between the Phoenicians and the 
other small but even more remarkable Semitic 
race to which they were so nearly allied, is in 
this respect remarkable. Israel showed, in 
Old Testament times, no aptitude for trade, 
but a strikiog aptitude for poetry and for the 
expression of moral emotion. Phosnicia, so 
far as we know, wanted both these gifts, but 
had developed a commercial capacity exceed- 
ing that of any other ancient race. The He- 
brews were a pastoral oragricultural people; 





the Phoenicians, traders and manufacturers. 
The fondness for art whjch we find in the Ba- 
bylonian and Assyrian Semites was equally 
absent from Phoenicians and Israelites. The 
feature common to both these two latter peo- 
ples was a certain iotensity of national life 
and passionate energy of temper—an energy 
in which they surpassed the Greeks, and which 
enabled them so long to struggle against 
Rome, whose real resources were far greater, 
and whose strength of national character, 
equal to that of the Carthaginians, suffered 
far less from intestine discords. To be capa- 
ble of producing really great men is not a bad 
test of the fibre and quality of a race. The 
race that produced Hamilcar, Barca, and Han- 
nibal, not to speak of some other brilliant ad- 
mirals and generals, would even by this have 
proved itself to stand high among the races of 
the world. : 

When Carthage was destroyed in B.c. 146, 
Rome took over her dominions, gave them 
a regular governmental administration, and 
built up a Greco Roman civilization in which 
probably, before long, no distinctive Punic 
element remained, except the worship of cer- 
tain special deities and the use of the Punic 
alphabet and language. The alphabet has sur- 
vived to become that of the Berber tribes, and 
continues in the Sahara down to modern times. 
The language remained as the common speech 
of the coast until the end of the fourth centu- 
ry A.D. Roman government and civilization 
were ultimately extended all over North 
Africa, which became (as has been observed) 
one of the most populous, wealthy, and culti- 
vated parts of the Roman world. Carthage, 
restored to greatness in the time of Augustus, 
was now the second city of the empire, with a 
population which is said to have approached 
a million; and Africa was the granary of 
Rome. The ruins of countless towns, scat- 
tered all over the plains south and west of 
Tunis, and of the numerous villas with their 
béautiful mosaic pavements, the most beauti- 
ful, it would seem, yet discovered anywhere, 
give a lively impression of the populousness of 
the country and the easy life of the upper 
classes. But the Emperors did not trouble 
themselves to completely subdue and Roman- 
ize the wild tribes of the mountainous or arid 
interior, just as they left almost untouched 
the mountaineers of rugged Albania and the 
tribes of the Isaurian and Cilician highlands. 
Had these tribes been made Roman in feeling, 
they might have been a valuable bulwark. 
But they remained outside, and when the cen- 
tral power decayed in the fourth century after 
our era, the hill-tribes and the nomads of the 
desert became troublesome, just as the Picts 
and Scots did at the same.time to the provin- 
cials of Roman Britain. They had retained 
their martial habits and a practical independ- 
ence under their chiefs, probably to a large 
extent their heathenism, while the provincials 
had lost the habit of using arms, and did not 
know how to organize themselves for defence 
when the Emperor, pressed by his Teutonic 
and Persian enemies, was unable to send them ~ 
help. Thus when the Vandals, who had be- 
gun their wanderings from the shores of the 
Baltic, crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, they 
found wealthy but unwarlike Africa an easy 
prey. 

Then came the first of the two devastations 
which Africa was to suffer. The Roman, 
though he utterly demolished Carthage, had 
left the rest of the country unharmed, and, 
under his sway, civilization had spread far 
more widely over it. The Teuton, however, 
being a barbarian, exceptionally rude and 
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fierce among the Teutonic barbarians, de- 
stroyed and did not rebuild. He was a Chris- 
tian ; but he was also an Arian, and, unlike 
the Arian Goths, he hated the Orthodox Afri- 
cans fully as much as they hated him. There 
was therefore much pillaging and ruining of 
churches as well as of the dwellings of weal- 
thy provincials; and there was no fusion of 
the Vandals with the provincials during the 
hundred years which followed the Teutonic 
conquest. Recent archeological explorations 
confirm the impression made by the scanty 
records of the Vandal conquest, that with it 
the destruction of Africa began. Cities dis- 
appear from history and are heard of no 
more; public works are neglected; the fabric 
of society shows signs of dissolution. Mean- 
while the Vandals had from their capital, 
Carthage, reéstablished by their naval power 
a West Mediterranean Empire like that of old 
Punic Carthage, for it included Sardinia and 
Corsica and the Balearic Isles. But this ex- 
tension of dominion was useless to a race who 
seem to have lacked the gift of political cre- 
ation. The Vandals remained conquerors or 
pirates; they did not trade and they could 
not organize. 

The end, however, had not yet come. Ci- 
vilization made another effort. Justinian, 
who conceived that the country still belonged 
to the Roman Empire, seut Belisarius with an 
army to recover North Africa. His victory 
was swift and easy. The Vandals had no 
support from their provincial subjects, who 
welcomed the imperial troops as deliverers; 
and the feeble resistance made by a race who 
had been so formidable sixty years earlier, 
seems to show that either their numbersor their 
fighting qualities had declined under the sun 
of Africa. They vanish, their remnants min- 
gling with the provincials, and are heard of 
no more. They were the only Teutonic race 
that ever entered Africa; and eleven hundred 
years were to pass before another came to 
the opposite end of the continent. The Dutch 
occupied the Cape of Good Hope in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and the English 
came in the beginning of the nineteenth. 

The African provinces do not seem to have 
gained much beyond the cessation of Arian 
persecution by being linked anew to the Ro- 
man Empire. They were a long way from 
Constantinople, now the capital of the empire, 
and had lost the sense of community with the 
Greek-speaking provinces. They were sorely 
troubled by the irruptions of the wild Moors 
of the mountains and the nomads of the 
desert, aud not only was the old organiza- 
‘tion decaying, but the area of order and 
prosperity seems to have been more and 
more narrowed to the level lands along the 
coast. The use of Latin itself was dying 
out, and the Berber tongues were those most 
spoken by the people. Then came the Arab 
invasion of the seventh century. Left to 
themselves, for the Empire was too hard 
pressed in Asia to help them, they made but 
a feeble resistance. The first great battle, 
fought not far from the present site of 
Kerwan, in a.p. 647, overthrew the Roman 
Governor (then himself in revolt against the 
Emperor). A second irruption in a.D 665 per. 
manently established the Saracenic sway; and 
in A.D, 697 Carthage herself was stormed and 
destroyed. We know little of what followed. 
Christianity quickly disappeared, and has 
never again raised its head among the native 
population. But there seems to have been a 
certain revival both of agriculture and of in- 
dustry, for in the tenth century the sugar 
cane was grown at Kerwan and cotton at Sfax, 





and the manufactures of these and other towns 
were sold far and wide. The country from 
Tripoli to Tunis was evidently rich and popu- 
lous, though there is nothing except the 
mosques of Kerwan to show that civilization 
had here produced any development of learn- 
ing or thought or art comparable to that 
which existed in Bagdad or in Cordova under 
the Eastern or the Western Khalifs. Such as 
it was, this prosperity was destroyed by a new 
immigration of wild desert Arabs in the 
eleventh century. What with their devasta- 
tions and what with the intestine wars of 
rival princes, the country began to sink, and 
never again recovered itself. For ‘twelve 
years (A.D. 1146-1158) the coast towns from 
Tripoli to the Gulf of Tunis were reclaimed for 
Europe by the fleets of King Roger of Sicily. 
But the Norman, who might have done so 
much for these hapless regions, was forced to 
relax his grip, and Africa relapsed into a bar- 
barism which has made these fertile lands 
desolate and dreary, and left in them only a 
sixth or seventh part of the population they 
might support. The Semite has been the last 
enemy as he was the first planter of civiliza- 
tion here. The Tunisian Arab, whose huts one 
sees round Kerwan to-day, is as much a savage 
as the nomad Libyan whom the Phcenician 
settlers found when their ships began to trade 
along this coast thirty centuries ago. 

Will the rule of France and the influx of 
Italian and Maltese immigrants replant a new 
civilization? Alexander Dumas said, ‘‘ Africa 
begins at the Pyrenees.” Shall we at some 
future time be able to say, as the ancients 
would have said, ‘‘ Africa begins at the Sa- 
hara”? This is an interesting question. I 
shall hope to return to it in a concluding let- 
ter. C. E. 


Correspondence. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: “A Californian Teacher,” writing in 
your issue of December 31, 1896, besides rais- 
ing general objections—which seem to me en- 
tirely inconclusive—against the system of ac- 
credited schools as a device for connecting 
secondary with collegiate education, makes 
certain representations concerning the actual 
operation of the system at the University of 
California. Those representations are so com- 
prehensively misleading that I beg leave to 
offer a few comments upon them. In the first 
place, it is distinctly intimated that the ac- 
crediting system was established there within 
recent years as an expedient for increasing 
the number of students, and thus outstripping 
Stanford University. This expedient, it ap 
pears, has been successful : ‘*‘ With the institu- 
tion of the present system of accredited schools, 
the flood-tide in favor of Berkeley has set in, 
as far, at least, as quantity is concerned.” On 
the implied comparison in respect of quality, it 
would be neither seemly nor profitable to ex 
press a difference of opinion. For the rest, the 
actual facts are these: 

The accrediting system was begun in 1884, 
some seven years before Stanford University 
was established. During the past three years, 
in which time the number of students has in- 
creased most rapidly, these additions, so far 
from being welcome, have caused a serious 
straining of the educational and financial re- 
sources of the University. In certain depart- 
ments the teaching-staff has been over- 





worked; the buildings have been so over- 
crowded as actually to necessitate the erection 
of tents for the accommodation of classes ; and 
more than once the year bas ended with a 
serious deficit in the treasury. This has been 
due, of course, to the fact that, in a college 
which charges no tuition-fee, added numbers 
mean an increased demand without any in- 
crease in the resources for.meeting the de- 
mand. The Regents of the University at one 
time debated the question of charging a tui- 
tion-fee for the express purpose of reducing 
the number of students. The project was 
abandoned, as | understand, because it was 
believed to conflict with the University’s 
charter. . 

‘““A Californian Teacher” further charges 
that the University has in general sought 
numbers at the expense of lowering its stan- 
dards. In poiut of fact, the admission require- 
ments have been slowly but appreciably raised 
within recent years. What those require- 
ments are, for candidates who take the en- 
trance-examinations, any one who cares to 
look. into the University Register and the 
pamphlet of specimen examination papers may 
find out for himself. The requirements are 
somewhat less than those of Harvard and 
Yale; with these exceptions they compare 
favorably, so far as I know, with the condi- 
tions of admission to any other college in the 
country. Now, admission by certificate is a 
more difficult, not an easier, matter than ad- 
mission to the Un.versity of California by its 
entrance-examinations. This is illustrated by 
the fact that pupils in preparatory schoolse— 
pupils, often, of no exceptional ability—fre- 
quently enter the University by examination 
six, or even twelve, months before they could 
have been admitted by certificate. Both Uni- 
versity and schools discourage this practice ; 
but that it is possible shows that the accredit- 
ing system is by no means recognized by the 
pupils themselves as a short and easy road 
into college. The University throws the 
greatest safeguards around -the system. By 
visitation, by frequently demanding from 
each school specimens of its examination-pa- 
pers and written work, and by comparing the 
work of students from different schools after 
they have entered college, it is entirely capa- 
ble of keeping the schools up to the established 
staudard. 

Finally, there is no evidence for the asser- 
tion of ‘* A Californian Teacher” that the Uni- 
versity hesitates to remove from the accredit- 
ed list schools that have fallen behind in the 
quality of their work. About two years ago 
| the University refused to accept the certifi. 
cates, in a certain subject, of the largest and 
one of the best equipped high-schools in the 
State. It is not a general complaint of Cali- 
fornian teachers that the accrediting system 
of the University makes life too easy for them. 
fhis fact will perhaps make the singular com- 
munication of the writer in the issue for De- 
cember 31 seem the more singular. 

Lam, sir, yours very truly, 

ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 8, 1897. 





THE PROPER EDUCATION. OF GIRLS. 


To THE Ep1iToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is an incisive editorial paragraph 
in the January number of the School Review, 
a@ journal of secondary education published 
by Chicago University, entitled ‘* Cant con- 
cerning Co-education.” ‘‘Co-education” usu- 





ally refers to work in college, but the editor 
here treats the education of girls in schools 
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for boys. His remarks are, however, appli- 
cable to the wider sphere. He begins by say- 
ing that ‘‘a common form of intellectual dis- 
honesty results from the ever renewed at- 
tempt to find logical grounds for supporting, 
as the ultimately best attainable, something 
which is historically a mere makeshift of ne- 
cessity.” He shows that history knows no for- 
mal education but male education, and that 
when “it came about that girls were consid- 
ered as having intellects and capacities well 
worth training and developing, the boys’ 
schools had the field,” and girls were, of ne- 
*cessity, let into them. ‘ We let the girls into 
the boys’ schools because that was the easiest 
and the cheapest way to dispose of their de- 
mand for an equal education with boys.” 
The girls now outnumber the boys in the 
schools, and yet these remain ‘ boys’ schools.” 

‘* Let there be an end,’\\he exclaims, ‘‘ of the 
hypocritical hypvotism by which we are all 
made to proclaim that a secondary curriculum 
must always and ever be sexless. Whether 
there is or is not sex in intellect, there cer- 
tainly is sex in life. Women as a class do not 
do, and do not want to do, the same things as 
men. . . . There is much talk about differ- 
entiating courses of study so as to give boys 
with different aptitudes and, consequently, 
different potential careers all an equal chance. 
Let us give the girls an equal chance, and not 
longer impose upon them and upon ourselves 
by specious pleas for equality by which is 
meant identity.” 

The appearance of an article like this ina 
journal published by a co-educational college 
that bas a number of secondary schools affili- 
ated with it, in which girls and boys are in 
structed together, might strike one as strange; 
but a little thought will show that it is pre- 
cisely in such an enviroument that thoughts 
like these would naturally be evolved. The 
writer says that ‘it is dangerous now for one 
to suggest that the boys’ schools are not ex- 
actly the very best places in which to bring 
up girls,” and yet he is brave enough to add 
that ‘‘our high schools and academies are mo- 
delled for males, they plan to turn out accom- 
plished males, and the females who gain ad- 
mission to them are turned out just as male 
as possible, fitted mainly and often craving 
after some masculine pursuit.” 

It may seem strange that one who has been 
for many years encouraging the instruction 
of women by the professors of a man’s univer- 
sity, should repeat, with any degree of sym- 
pathy, such utterances as these. I wish, 
therefore, to say that my incentives all these 
years have been a sense of justice and a feel- 
ing of patriotism. I have felt that woman 
ought to have access to the best instruction, 
and that she should be the judge of what is 
desirable for her. I knew that ninety per 
cent. of the teachers of boys and girls in New 
England are women, and I wished to see the 
greatest opportunities brought within the 
grasp of these teachers, for the advantage of 
the state, because it was clear to me that un- 
less the teachers of the schools had the best 
instruction, they could not fit the boys under 
them to do well in college, All the while I 
have held that experience only could tell us 
whether the collegiate education given to men 
is the best that women shall ever find. The 
words of the School Journal show that others 
are looking at the interesting problem in the 
same way. ARTHUR GILMAN. 

CAMBRIDGE, January 14, 1897. 





HINDU AND INDIAN. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NaTION: 
Simm: Itis not often that the critic catches 





Mr. Howells in a slip, particularly in literary 
matters, but surely here is one. 

In his very interesting article on ‘“‘ The 
White Mr. Longfellow,” in the August num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine, after speaking of 
the meetings of the Dante Club, Mr. Howells 
says (p. 336) : 

‘‘ Atthe last of them, Lowell had asked him, 
with fond regret in his jest, ‘ Longfellow, why 
don’t you do that Indian poem in forty thou- 
sand verses?’ The demand but feebly ex- 
pressed the reluctance in us all, though I sus- 


pect the Indian poem existed only by the 
challenger’s invention.” 


The poem to which Lowell referred is, of 
course, the ‘Ramayana’ of Valmiki, and Mr. 
Howells was undoubtedly thrown off his guard 
by the use of Indian instead of Hindu. 

SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 

ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, Jan. 12, 1897. 


Notes. 


Lorp Acton will edit for the Cambridge 
University Press (New York: Macmillan) 
‘The Cambridge Modern History ” in twelve 
volumes of about 700 pages each, covering 
the period from the end of the Middle Ages 
to the present day. Mr. Bryce, Mr. Lecky, 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee, and Prof. Jebb are some of the edi- 
tor’s colaborers. The same firm announces 
an ‘ Encyclopeedia of American Horticulture,’ 
under the editorial supervision of Prof. L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell University. The articles 
will be signed by the respective specialists. 
The three large volumes contemplated will 
bear date 1900. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘The Early Cor- 
respondence of Hans vun Biilow,’ edit’ d by his 
widow, and translated by Constance Bache; 
‘The True Life of Captain Sir Richard F. 
Burton,’ by his niece, Georgiana M. Stisted; 
‘Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot,’ from the 
hitherto unpublished souvenirs of his wife; 
‘The Story of Extinct Civilizations in the 
East,’ by Robert Anderson ; and ‘Our Juve- 
nile Offenders,’ by Douglas Morrison. 

The Riverside Edition of Mrs. Stowe’s Writ- 
ings (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) proceeds with 
a volume of ‘Stories for the Young,’ another 
of ‘Religious Studies, Poems, etc. ,’ two con- 
taining ‘Oldtown Folks and Sam Lawson,’ 
and one each for ‘My Wife and I,’ ‘We and 
Our Neighbors,’ and ‘Poganuc People and 
Pink and White Tyranny.’ The introduc- 
tions do not call for remark except in the case 
of ‘Poganuc People,’ where Mrs. Stowe’s own 
key to the historic and autubiographic cha- 
racter of the work is given ; and of ‘Oldtown 
Folks,’ for a like revelation, as well as for 
Prof. Stowe’s account of his remarkable vi- 
sions during early childhood. These would in- 
dicate that he was an undeveloped ‘‘medium,” 
in modern spiritualistic language. One may 
suspect that children oftener than they can 
tell are attended by like invisible companions, 
even if we but call them creatures of the ima- 
gination. Their reality to the boy Stowe was 
perfect. This instalment contains several very 
interesting portraits of Mrs. Stowe. 

Messrs. Longman have issued the twenty- 
eighth and last volume of their well known 
‘Badminton Library.” This volume deals 
with the ‘Poetry of Sport,’ and is edited by 
Mr. Hedley Peek. We find here, as elsewhere 
in the series, evidences of a praiseworthy en- 
deavor to do full justice to the subject, and 
also to satisfy the reader that this particular 








volume is one that no sportsman’s library 
should be without. An essay by the ever- 
ready Andrew Lang on classical sport is ap- 
parently thrown in for the purpose of raising 
the literary tone of the book, which, in spite 
of this essay and of sundry quotations from 
Shakspere, Spenser, and others, is somewhat 
depressing. Mr. Peek condemns in caustic 
terms the reader who fails to find in his pages 
an affirmative answer to his question, ‘Is 
sporta fitting subject for the poet?” but we 
are compelled to admit that, with the few 
brilliant exceptions which are familiar to 
every schoolboy, his selections leave us in the 
ranks of the condemned. Among the best 
are some modern parodies, and the lines on 
the rule of the road which first appeared in 
the Sporting Magazine for September, 1793 : 
“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
For when you are travelling along, 
If you keep to the left you’ll be sure to be right, 
If you keep to the right you'll be wrong.” 

Students of the socialistic movements tak- 
ing place on the continent of Europe may find 
some matter of interest in two works recently 
published by the Longmans. One of them, by 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, consists of six lectures 
on ‘German Social Democracy,’ in which the 
author gives a critical and historical account 
of the theories and labors of Marx, Lassalle, 
and other leaders, as well as of the political 
influence and aims of the Social Democratic 
party. Mr. Russell appears to be a collec- 
tivist, but his tone is moderate and his 
analysis of Marx’s theories is destructive. 
The second work is a translation from the 
Italian by Richard Jenery-Shee of Count 
Edward Soderini’s ‘Socialism and Catholi- 
cism,’ which also contains an account of the 
theories of the German Socialists named 
above, with an array of such antidotes as are 
offered and recommended by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. 

The same publishers issue a seventh edition 
of Mr. William Leighton Jordan’s ‘The Stan- 
dard of Value,’ a collection of newspaper arti- 
cles, letters, clippings, and quotations of a 
heterogeneous character, all intended to de- 
monstrate the iniquity of maintaining the gold 
standard. Mr. Jordan sneers at the timidity 
of such half-hearted bimetallists as would wait 
for international agreement, and, after the 
manner of our American agitators, declares 
that England is a big enough country to main- 
tain bimetallism ‘‘ without the consent of 
foreign nations.” 

In his pleasant little book on ‘Old Eng- 
lish Customs’ (New York: New Amsterdam 
Bock Co.), Mr. P. H. Ditchfield has satisfied, 
in no small measure, a very real want. His 
purpose has been to describe the customs actu- 
ally still extant in various parts of England ; 
and, though he has not quite succeeded in ba- 
nishing paragraphs beginning ‘‘ There used,” 
he has kept pretty closely to the limitation 
imposed, with the result of impressing us 
anew with the variety and vitality of local 
usages. No arrangement of the matter has 
been attempted beyond a following of the ca- 
lendar; and the contents are of very varying 
degrees of interest. But on the whole it is a 
useful as well as an entertaining collection; 
the more to be commended since the author is 
satisfied with narration, and rides no hobby, 
pre-Aryan or other. With his concluding as- 
piration that ‘‘ those who are in a position to 
preserve any existing custom in their own 
neighborhood will do their utmost to prevent 
its decay,” we shall all be in general sympa- 
thy, though it must be confessed that there 
are some customs, here set forth, about the 
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maintenance of which serious qualms of con- 
science might very well arise. It is the com- 
mon difficulty when.evolution becomes con- 
scious. 

We cannot give any similar approbation to 
another book of the popular antiquarian or- 
der, Mr. W. E. A. Axon’s ‘Bygone Sussex’ 
(London: Andrews & Co.). It is a collection 
of odds and ends, ranging from lesser medix- 
valisms to stories from the Newgate calen- 
dar (not all virginibus puerisque), plentifully 
interspersed with very minor local poetry, 
some of it the compiler’s own. We refuse to 
believe that the history of Sussex is so barren 
that it could not furnish forth a volume a 
good deal more likely than this is to create 
‘‘a strong and healthy local sentiment.” Of 
course there is an occasional grain of wheat in 
the chaff, and such books seem to find read- 
ers. We can readily picture them — retired 
business men, in easy garden chairs upon the 
lawns of villas around Hastings. But to the 
serious student such books are enough of them- 
selves to justify the adjective appropriated to 
the antiquarian, to wit, ‘‘ pottering.” 

Another volume of ‘Eminent Persons: Bi- 
ographies reprinted from the Times’ has been 
published by Macmillan. It is for the years 
1891-92, a safe interval. Even an American 
would hardly challenge the claim to eminence 
of more than three or four of this group of 
thirty three, of which the summits are Sher- 
man, Moltke, Lowell, Parnell, Manning, Free- 
man, Whittier, George Bancroft, Renan, Ten- 
nyson, Owen, and Airy, besides Prince Napo- 
leon, Grévy, Boulanger, Tewfik Pasha, Sir 
John Macdonald, Lord Granville, Bradlaugh, 
etc. These are not great character-sketches, 
but they contain details which entitle them 
to a place in a reference library. 

One more link has been added to the chain 
of evidence which binds German literature to 
the English of the eighteenth century: J. 
Barnstorff, in ‘ Young’s Nachtgedanken und 
ihr Einfluss auf die deutsche Literatur’ (Bam- 
berg: Buchner) has with great industry 
traced the influence of the author of ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ in the works of Klopstock, Wie- 
land, J. P. Richter, and several minor poets. 
In the case of Klopstock he has considerably 
enlarged the list of parallel passages pointed 
out long ago by Ebert, Cramer, and Hamel. 
Prof. Franz Muncker, ina brief preface, has 
some friendly words of commendation for the 
young author whose premature death pre- 
vented him from giving the finishing touches 
to his essay and seeing it through the press. 

One of the most valuable of recent contri- 
butions to Dante literature is Alfred Basser 
mann’s beautifully printed and richly illus- 
trated quarto, ‘Dante’s Spuren in Italien: 
Wanderungen und Untersuchungen’ (Heidel- 
berg: Winter). The author makes a pilgrim- 
age through Italy, and follows the traces of 
the poet in all the places which he is supposed 
to have visited, or which are referred to in 
his works, or which contain frescoes or other 
delineations of scenes from the ‘ Divina Com- 
media’ such as are found in Rome, Florence, 
Orvieto, Pisa, and Lucca. Especially inte- 
resting are the illustrations from Codices, of 
which several facsimiles are given. Besides 
an excellent map of Italy showing the author’s 
wanderings, thereare sixty-seven plates, some 
of which are reproductions of Alfred Rethel’s 
admirable xylographs of Death. The work is 
somewhat in the same line of investigation as 
Ampére’s ‘ Voyage Dantesque,’ published in 
1839, but is much more thoroughly done, and 
also far excels the French volume in typogra- 
phical and artistic execution. 





In celebration of the five hundredth anni- 
versary of Gutenberg’s birth, the exact date 
of which is not known, but which occurred 
during the last five years of the fourteenth 
century, Alfred Bréckel, librarian of the City 
Library of Mainz, has prepared a work en- 
titled ‘Gutenberg, sein Leben, sein Werk, 
sein Ruhm,’ and just published in fine style 
by Emil Roth of Giessen. This volume, which 
is beautifully bound and profusely illustrated, 
contains all the information available con- 
cerning the life and labors of the inventor of 
the art of printing, and is sold for the mode- 
rate price of $1.25. 

The Musenalmanach for 1897, edited by 
Dr. Otto Braun and published by Cotta in 
Stuttgart, contains contributions from fifty 
German authors and six illustrations by pro- 
minent artists. The literary contents are 
poetical with the exception of three novels: 
“Unsere Carlotta,” by Isolde Kurz, ‘ Der 
schwarze Engel,” by Ernst Eckstein, ‘‘ Das 
hdssliche Nixlein,” by Hans Hoffmann, of 
which the first is by far the most original 
in conception and artistic in execution. The 
first number of the Musenalmanach, edited 
by Schiller and published by Cotta, appeared 
just one hundred years ago, so that the present 
issue may be regarded in a certain sense as the 
centennial celebration of the founding of the 
famous annual. 

‘Die Universitiiten in den Vereinigten- 
Staaten Amerikas: Ein Beitrag zur Cultur- 
geschichte,’ by Athanasius Zimmermann, S.J. 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder), begins with 
an historical sketch of education in the Eng- 
lish colonies of North America from 1621 
to 1775, and of the growth of higher schools 
during the period of the Revolution and the 
conflicts with the mother country from 1775 to 
1812. Then comes a chapter on ‘‘The Period 
of Experimentation” from 1820 to the present 
time, followed by brief biographies of Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, Francis Wayland, Dr. 
Barnard Sears, and other prominent educa- 
tors, and a deserved tribute to Dr. Henry T. 
Tappan in connection with the University of 
Michigan. There are also chapters on ‘‘Ca- 
tholic Institutions of Learning,” ‘‘The Great 
American Universities of the Present,” and 
“The University Education of Women,” to 
which the author as a Jesuit is naturally op- 
posed, believing that the injuries to social and 
domestic life outweigh all the advantages of 
superior intellectual culture. We have a list 
of authorities, a short section on scholarships 
and fellowships, and tables of the universities, 
colleges, and preparatory schools in different 
States, with the number of professors, stu- 
dents, and books in the libraries, and their 
financial resources. 

Inu a pamphlet of forty-four pages, entitled 
‘Das Bibliothekwesen in den Vereinigten- 
Staaten’ (Hamburg: Seppel), H. Bonfort 
gives a concise and, on the whole, very cor- 
rect account of the growth and character of 
public libraries in the United States. Ameri- 
can libraries, he says, unlike the universities 
of the New World, owe little or nothing to 
similar institutions in Europe, but have deve- 
loped on new lines, unhampered by time-hon- 
ored traditions and bureaucratic red-tapeism, 
and thus, through their admirable organiza- 
tion and management, excel all others in ac- 
complishing the purposes for which they are 
founded. He praises especially the libraries 
of Massachusetts, and the efficiency of women 
as librarians, which seems to have been a 
revelation to him. Among the gifts to the 


library of Cornell University, the magnificent 
historical collection of ex-President White 











and the valuable donations of Prof. Willard 
Fiske should have been mentioned. 

The ninth volume of Jules Lemaitre’s ‘ Im- 
pressions de Théatre’ (Paris: Lectne, Oudin & 
Cie.) isinteresting in that it shows the distinct 
tendency of the writer to greater conserva- 
tism, and to a repetition, at times, of the ideas 
so frequently enunciated by Francisque Sarcey 
in his delightful chroniques. M. Lemaitre 
treats the younger school of dramatists fairly, 
analyzes their works conscientiously, endea- 
vors to pick out the beauties which they con- 
tain, even if latent ; but he does not enjoy the 
new school, and cannot see its value. He goes 
further than this : he does not deny directly 
the power of Ibsen, for instance, but he can- 
not see that Ibsen bas done anything not 
already done, and usually better done, by 
Dumas fils or Augier. It is this intensity of 
national feeling which comes out repeatedly 
in the present series of ‘‘ Impressions,” as well 
as the almost regretful criticism of the wholly 
contemporary weak school of writers who 
mistake the disgusting and the excessive for 
genius, or at least talent of a high order. 

In the first editions of his ‘Vie de Saint 
Francois d’ Assise,’ M. Paul Sabatier omitted 
all that referred to the famous Indulgence of 
Portiuncula. Having since convinced him- 
self of the authenticity of the documents in 
support of this indulgence, he has added to 
his book a chapter in which he treats the 
question at length. The scene of the audience 
is dramatically told. This new chapter will 
be included in future editions, but is also pub- 
lished separately by Fischbacher. 

The eighth part of Mr. Quaritch’s ‘ Contri- 
butions towards a Dictionary of English Book- 
Collectors’ is distinguished by a facsimile of 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent letter to this famous 
bookseller on the subject of collecting ; by 
another of Mr. James Lenox’s last letter to 
Mr. Quaritch; and by a copy of Edward 
FitzGerald’s bookplate, designed by Thacke- 
ray in his usual inartistic manner. The ac 
companying letterpress on FitzGerald goes 
into minute details of his literary purchases, 
not without interest to the poet’s admirers, 
and, we suppose, hitherto known only to the 
first publisher of his Omar Khayydm. 

The cheerful fifteenth annual report of the 
managing committee of the School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, 1895 96, is accompanied 
by several instructive photographs of the ex- 
cavations at Corinth which bore such rich 
fruit in determining the sites of ancient struc- 
tures. Attention is called anew to the plaster 
casts of objects found by the School and to 
photographs, for sale by Dr. Clarence H. 
Young, Columbia College; as well as to lan- 
tern slides for the stereopticon—of topography 
and antiquities —procurable by loan or pur- 
chase, at a moderate price, of Prof. B. Perrin, 
133 Farnam Hall, Yale College. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Smoky Pilgrims,” 
Prof. Blackmar of the University of Kansas 
contributes to the American Journal of Soci- 
ology (Chicago) a brief study of two related 
families of shifthess and vicious paupers kept 
alive for twenty years in the Kansas town 
where they were stranded on their nomadic 
migration. Portraits from life reinforce the 
characterization of each member. Loose 
sexual habits have introduced a colored strain 
into the family line, in conformity with the 
recorded observation that mixed marriages at 
the North are usually between white women 
and colored men. 

In the January number of his Land of 
Sunshine (Los Angeles, Cal.), Mr. Lummis be- 
gins the reproduction of rare documents relat- 
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ing to the Spanish-American portion of the 
Union with the ‘ Reglamento parael Gobierno 
de la Provincia de Californias’ (Mexico, 1784). 
He gives a facsimile of the title page, at scale 
(as we judge), then condensed facsimiles, page 
by page, of the entire work in a first instal- 
ment, too small to be readable for itself with- 
out a loupe, but serving perfectly to check 
the accompanying translation in fair type. 
This innovation upon the current picturesque 
matter of the monthly cannot fail to commend 
it to public libraries. 

The new quarto form of the semi-monthly 
Chap-Book (Chicago: Herbert 8. Stone & 
Co.) makes a brave showing typographically, 
barring an affectation in paragraphing the 
Notes. The margins are generous indeed; the 
title-page is rubricated. Mr. Henry James be- 
gins a serial story, ‘‘ What Maisie Knew.” 

The Siberian Railway is making rapid pro- 
gress, according to an account by Mr. J. Y. 
Simpson in the January number of Black- 
wood, Sixty-two thousand workmen are em- 
ployed—on the western section, Russians, 
Siberians, and Italians; on the eastern, con- 
victs, Chinese, and Coreans. The best are the 
convicts, whose faithfulness is rewarded by 
the lessening of their terms of exile—a third, 
for instance, in one class. Technical schools 
for the education of engineers have been 
opened in three of the large towns on the line. 
Emigration has been encouraged by grants of 
land and low fares on the railways, with the 
result that a tide has set in from Russia far 
beyond the capacity of the road to handle. 
In the first five months of 1896 there passed 
through Tcheliabinsk alone 170,000 persons. 
Towns are springing up in great numbers 
along the western section, which runs through 
a “black-earth” country. In anticipation of 
a great grain crop (Siberia raises now 432,- 
000,000 pounds of grain for export), the Gov- 
ernment is constructing a railway to connect 
the Ob with the Dvina, so that the expensive 
transit through Russia to the Baltic or Black 
Sea may be avoided. A large sum has also 
been appropriated to improve the navigability 
of these rivers. 

A recent number of the Geographische Ab- 
handlungen, edited by Prof. Penck of the 
University of Vienna, is occupied with a mi- 
nute account of the lakes of the Salzkammer- 
gut, by Dr. J. Miillner (‘‘Die Seen des Salz- 
‘kammergutes und die dsterreichische Traun”), 
together with an atlas of detailed maps and 
profiles, prepared with governmental aid. 
Lakes of three kinds are recognized: main 
valley lakes, lying in the course of large 
streams as they issue from the Alps upon the 
piedmont foreland, and occupying part of a 
moraine-walled glacial amphitheatre ; upper- 
valley lakes, lying near the head of a valley 
beneath steep mountain slopes, and enclosed 
by morainic walls ; and mountain lakes, lying 
upon the highlands, All are intimately con- 
nected with glacial action. Associated with 
some of the lakes are morainic divides in for- 
mer valleys, whereby streams are now turned 
to flow inwards towards thie Alpine axis, in- 
stead of continuing on a more normal out- 
ward course. Both text and atlas supply a 
profusion of minute details on lacustrine mor- 
phology. 

The Catalogue of Geological Bibliographies 
undertaken by vote of the International Geo- 
logical Congress at its fifth session in Wash- 
ton, 1891, is lately published (Paris: Gauthier. 
Villars), under the competent editorial direc- 
tion of Emm. de Margerie, who has devoted 
several years of faithful labor to bringing 
into accurate and uniform arrangement the 





great body of material supplied by his cola- 
borers. It forms a volume of over 700 pages, 
and must prove an indispensable work of re- 
ference to all studious investigators in its 
science. An analytical table of contents leads 
with comparative rapidity to any desired part 
of the work, and a reference to the indicated 
pages brings quickly before the eye ail that 
has been done in the way of special biblio- 
graphy on the selected subject. Geologists 
everywhere should express to M, de Margerie 
their indebtedness for his patient and neces- 
sarily tedious labor. 

The International Association for Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 
which was founded a year or so ago in Berlin, 
and already includes a long array of jurists, 
economists, and administrative officials, an- 
nounces a competition which may, perhaps, 
prove attractive to some American scholar. 
It offers a prize of 1,600 marks for the best 
essay giving ‘‘a comparative survey of the 
principles which prevail in the colonies of the 
most important countries as to the acquisition 
and colonization of land by settlers, and of 
the economic results of such principles.” 
Essays may be in German, French, or English, 
and must reach the Secretary, Kammerge- 
richtsrat Dr. Kronecker, 241 Kurfiirsten- 
damm, Berlin, W., before April 1, 1898. They 
will be adjudicated upon by a board of judges, 
including, besides three high German function 
aries, representatives of other countries, 
among whom we notice Mr. James Bryce for 
England, Prof. von Martens for Russia, Prof, 
Philippovich von Philippsberg for Austria, 
and Prof. Ashley of Harvard for the United 
States. ~ 

Perhaps with reference to the communica- 
tion from Detroit in our last issue, concerning 
‘* School and Home,” a correspondent sends 
us the constitution and by-laws of ‘‘ The 
League of Parents and Teachers for the Im- 
provement of the Secondary Education of 
Girls in New York City,” founded on Novem- 
ber 13, 1896, by the Committee of Sixty of 
Barnard College. The League holds regular 
meetings on the first Wednesday of every 
month, ‘‘at which either topics of general in- 
terest are discussed, or lectures given by some 
person of authority in matters relating to edu- 
cation.” The corresponding secretary is Mary 
E. Rayson, 176 West 75th Street. 


—Bacourt, France’s minister plenipoten- 
tiary to this country in 1840.42, and who had 
been Talleyrand’s First Secretary of Legation 
in London in 183034, naturally measured 
Americans by the English standard. Hence, 
while conceding perfect politeness to Martin 
Van Buren, he saw in that President only 
‘la parfaite imitation d’un gentleman.” In 
1873, Mr. Lowell, in Bacourt’s own country 
(where Taine could say ‘‘the gentleman is not 
found”) wrote of the Duke d’Aumale: ‘He 
is a distingué person ina high sense, with a 
real genius for looking like a gentleman.” 
This humor is embalmed by Dr. Murray under 
the word distingué in the new instalment of 
the Oxford Dictionary (Macmillan). Byron, 
apparently, in 1813 started the vogue of this 
exotic in English. But Lowell is sole sponsor 
for three other words in dis-, viz., dissatu- 
rate, in 1866, dissensualize, in 1854, and dis- 
privacied, in 1848, in the ‘‘ Fable for Critics.” 
The last is curious, for Dr. Murray will not 
overlook in ‘‘The Cathedral” (1870) the same 
poet’s 

“ By throngs of strangers undisprivacted,”’ 
showing how the intervening twenty-two 
years, which completely made over Lowell 





the man, could not obliterate this particu- 
lar word-fancy. There is another negative 
word in prospect which will upset the pro- 
visional claim for disproportionableness that 
it is the longest word in the language— 
twenty one letters, nearly an alphabet. But 
here already is distinguishableness, with 
nineteen, only awaiting its in- to rival the 
former sesquipedalian. Dr. Murray quiet- 
ly dismisses a different pretension by citing 
Ouida (‘‘[American speaking] I disremem- 
bered to ask”’) with other English authorities 
only, from 1836 down, for a word which he 
brands ‘chiefly dialectic.” A real American- 
ism, the vulgar pronunciation of ‘ deestrict” 
for district, is not recorded here in any man- 
ner. American, too, by survival, is the ‘‘dis- 
tance” on our race-course, the English turf 
knowing it no longer, as we are here informed, 
though we have an English quotation as late 
as 1870, ‘‘A distanced horse cannot start 
again.” No doubt the incarnation of the noun 
in the verb to distance, ‘to outstrip,’ will 
long endure. 


—Several obsolete words in this section (ex- 
tending to distrustful) will bear remark. We 
might wish that Howell's disterr, ‘to exile,’ 
had held its own, together with disparish, 
‘to disappear,’ and disparition, matching ap- 
parition. As for disorient (1655) and disoc- 
cident (Marvell, 1672 3), they might any day 
be evoked beside the living ‘to orient.’ To- 
gether they furnish one of numerous examples 
in our language in which the same meaning is 
conveyed by contrary words ; each having the 
sense of ‘to confuse as to the points of the 
compass,’ ‘to embarrass,’ etc. Why dispalate 
should have failed to flourish beside its hardly 
elder synonym disrelish is apparent only if 
we consider that the noun relish has a positive 
as well as a neutral sense, e. g., ‘‘a breakfast 
relish,” ‘* to eat with a relish.” On this prin- 
ciple disoffice gave way before disservice, and 
disopinion likewise before disesteem. The 
Elizabethan disposed, ‘in a jocund mood,’ has 
been reduced to the rank of neutral, requiring 
a qualifying adverb. We need hardly regret 
dispeple, ‘to publish,’ which dates from 1297, 
and derives from Old French despeupler. But 
suppose it had survived to bother us along 
with dispeople . (1490), our phonetic reforma- 
tory friends would have grudged us the read- 
ing aid of the silent o in the latter word to dis- 
tinguish one from other. Dr. Murray marks 
obsolete Chaucer’s distrait [destrat], ‘ distract- 
ed in mind,’ and notes that the word is usually 
treated as an alien—i. e., printed in italics— 
when signifying ‘absent-minded.’ This is well 
exhibited in Thackeray’s adopting the femi- 
nine form, ‘‘She was very distraite,” while 
Kingsley, no doubt foreshadowing ultimate 
naturalization, writes, ‘‘She was distrait.” 
We quote, for another locution, Dr. Murray’s 
first citation under this word: ‘‘One of those 
Sort of Men who are very often absent in Con- 
versation, and what the French call,” etc. 
(Budgell, 1711). Dr. Johnson is held up to an- 
imadversion for having altered dispatch” to 
despatch, which we are accordingly advised 
to eschew, albeit perhaps the word came to us 
via Spain, after ‘*‘despachar.” But we must 
forbear. It is pleasant to find Burke’s will 
(1797) cited for ‘‘disposing mind,” and td 
trace ‘‘Man purposith & God disposith” to 
A Kempis’s ‘De Imitatione’ (in translation, 
1450). ‘*A distinction without a difference” 
is at least as old as 1579. The good news 
comes that the letter D is now wholly in type. 


—There can be no doubt, we imagine, that Dr. 
Myra Reynolds’s Chicago University disserta- 
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tion, of 290 octavo pages, is the most detailed and 
comprehensive treatment yet made of ‘ Nature 
in English Poetry, between Pope and Words- 
worth,’ Shairp’s ‘Poetic Interpretation of 
Nature’ is a more original treatment and of 
greater literary value, Veitch is as thorough 
in his keen study of ‘The Feeling for Nature 
in Scottish Poetry.’ Biese’s ‘ Die Entwicklung 
des Naturgefiihls in Mittelalter und in der 
Neuzeit’.covers a wider range than Dr. Rey- 
nolds’s work, but is utterly inadequate in its 
study of Wordsworth and numerous precur- 
sors of Wordsworth. The treatments of the 
period by Gosse, by Dr. Phelps of Yale, by 
Symonds, and others, are summary. Miss 
Reynolds alone seems to have had the courage 
to read and discuss exactly what was said, and 
when, by something like 150 poets, concerning 
natural colors and odors; concerning sounds 
of winds, of waters, of birds; concerning 
mountains, the ocean, the sky, night, storms, 
flowers, trees, and animals; concerning to- 
pography, country life and town life; con- 
cerning God in nature, and the joy, peace, 
wisdom, and ethical stimulus that are derived 
by man from nature. The resultsof the study 
receive untechnical statement in a final chap- 
ter. The author is surprised to find how com- 
pletely the ideas of the early nineteenth- 
century poetry were represented in the germ 
in the eighteenth century. ‘‘ Before Words- 
worth most of his characteristic thoughts on 
nature had received fairly explicit statement.” 
The work is a good example of the kind of 
literary investigation which may legitimately 
be called scientific, as opposed to very much 
that is not. 


—‘La Synergie Sociale,’ by Henri Mazel 
(Paris: A. Colin & Cie.), is a book full of excel- 
lent intentions not always happily, or, indeed, 
wisely expressed. The object of the author is 
laudable in the highest degree, but his manner 
of fulfilling it is at times almost intemperate. 
That object is the importance of what he 
terms ‘‘social synergia,” a term defined as 
‘the harmony of the active loves of each indi- 
vidua].”’ This love, he next explains, is ‘‘con- 
cord between citizens first, then between sub- 
jects.” Another definition, given near the 
end of the book, is ‘‘active devotion.” M. 
Mazel holds that the decadence of France, such 
as it plainly appears to him, is due precisely 
to the disappearance of synergia from the na- 
tion. It must be confessed that he makes, in 
the course of his exposition, many strong 
points, and does reveal many causes of the 
weaknesses which even the most patriotic of 
Frenchmen must needs recognize. The work is 
divided into three parts—the Past, the Pre- 
sent, and the Future. In the first of these M. 
Mazel paints a picture of the world's history 
up to modern times, in which he gives proof of 
remarkable powers of evocation and descrip- 
tion. Indeed, this part recalls the superb 
chapters of Michelet, in his History of France, 
in which the Middle Ages are made living to 
the reader. From a literary point of view, 
this is incomparably the best part of M. Ma- 
zel's book. In the second part he describes 
the French Revolution in language calculated 
to make the late Paul Albert, who looked 
upon it as the greatest event in the history of 
the world, rise from the grave in indignant 
protest. But M. Mazel, while he does indulge 
in excess of language to which we are not ac- 
customed outside of Victor Hugo’s novels, 
here again proves his position and makes his 
point. He believes in inequality, in the élite, 
and absolutely disbelieves in the masses, the 
turba, which has never produced and never 





can produce any great work or any great in- 
vention. Hence he desires the return to hero 
worship, for “it is the heroes who cause the 
world’s progress: civilization springs from 
powerful individualities, and not from aggre- 
gations of large numbers of men.” It should 
be added, finally, that M. Mazel writes in a 
style which lends considerable attraction to 
his subject. 


—A recent number of the Far Fast contains 
an unsigned article on ‘‘The New Japanese 
Cabinet” which, in style and thought, is whol- 
ly that of Shimada Saburo, the ever-strenu- 
ous advocate of the responsibility of the mi 
nistry, not to the Emperor, but to the Diet— 
and, in this article, to ‘the people.” The 
leading paper, a highly important and unusu- 
ally significant one, treats of the nature of Ja 
panese civilization. For the first time from a 
native writer, we have aclear and unreserved 
avowal that the known history of the Japan- 
ese begins as late as that of the Germanic na- 
tions. His whole thesis is to prove that the 
Japanese, so far from being an old nation, is 
one of the youngest. That traditional concep- 
tion of the Western mind which associates 
Japan with Chinain hoary antiquity is a radi- 
eal error. Before the Christian era the Ja- 
panese archipelago was a waste and empty 
land, with a few scant tribes of savages. Al- 
though the invaders from Tartary streamed 
over the sea at various times later than the 
Christian era, civilization, writing, and the 
means of recording time came only in the sixth 
century, with Buddhism. Then began what 
may becalled history. The author insists that 
Japan should be classed, not with China, In- 
dia, Persia, and Egypt, but with Germany, 
France, and England. The so-called ‘‘Orien- 
tal cbaracteristics ” wrongly attributed to the 
Japanese are generalized ideas based upon ob- 
servations of the present social conditions of 
the old nations of Asia. Shut off from com- 
petition with the world, isolated from the 
struggles and energies of Europe, with only 
Korea and China for neighbors—nations with 
whom there was neither sympathy nor com- 
petition—‘‘ Japan may be compared toa bright 
young man without brothers or sisters, with- 
out comrades in his plays and in his studies, 
brought up by a kindly grandmother.” The 
author grieves over the absence, from the 
sphere of influences shaping Japanese history, 
of the Renaissance, the Reformation, modern 
philosophy, the French Revolution, the pro- 
gress of inventions, and the rise of the Ameri- 
can republic. He shows the defects of Con- 
fucianist culture, which ignored the entire 
world of ideal living—a grave defect, reme- 
died by Buddhism, which gave that idealistic 
temper to the Japanese mind best seen in the 
refinement of taste, in art and manners. With 
subtlety and a consummate literary art, that 
has enabled him to escape the censor, the writ- 
er criticises (though with hasty step as if to 
get past the danger- point) the ideals of gov- 
ernment in Japan, past and present. He 
sbows how his countrymen have missed the 
idea of personality which gives tone to West- 
ern life, as well as the spirit and method of 
scientific inquiry. Ina masterly way, yet win- 
ningly, he points out the limitations under 
which Japan has labored in her past career. 
He calls bis countrymen to new endeavor, and 
pleads ‘‘ for the sympathy and prayers of the 
best people of all lands,” that Japan’s task of 
adjusting old life and institutions to new en- 
vironment may be perfected. The author, 
Yokoi Tokiwo, has been twicea student, while 
in mature life, at New Haven. He is one of 











the foremost non-sectarian Christians now in 
Japan. 


—The further examination of the Egyptian 
papyrus containing epinician odes by Pin- 
dar’s contemporary, Bacchylides of Ceos, re- 
veals an interesting detail in the ode cele- 
brating the victory of Hiero of Syracuse. 
Here there is a digression dealing with the 
myth of Meleager, which is dragged in as cer- 
tain of Pindar’s similar digressions appear to 
be. This fault, then, so far as it is evident in 
both poets, would seem to attach rather to 
the conventional form of the established epi- 
nician ode than to the poets who adopted it. 
Another and more important point seems to 
be clearly made out in regard to the three 
compositions of Bacchylides described by Prof. 
Dyer last week as not clearly written in com- 
memoration of victories, but as having an un- 
mistakable connection with the games. They 
now prove to be examples of a species of lyri- 
cal composition known as the dithyramb. 
These of Bacchylides are apparently intended 
for performance at athletic festivals, but are 
not connected with any person or victory. 
Students of Greek literature will recognize 
the importance of this discovery, since no ex- 
ample of a dithyrambic ode has till now been 
known, in spite of the fact that practically all 
the great lyric poets of Greece wrote in this 
style, which was also much in favor with 
minor poets. Indeed, Suidas alludes to an 
important work by Damagetus of Heraclea 
which was entirely devoted to the dithyram- 
bic poets. The nearest to a complete dithy- 
rambic ode hitherto known is a beautiful - 
fragment of Pindar consisting of twenty-one 
lines. If we now are to have three dithyrambs 
by Bacchylides, they will afford a most inte. 
resting subject of consideration to students of 
the Greek tragedy, since tragedy is known to 
have developed from the dithyramb—origi- 
nated, say some, by Arion himself, though 
others more credibly trace it to a later singer, 
Lasus of Hermione, who lived at Athens 
under the Pisistratide, and is supposed while 
there to have taught Pindar his dithyrambic 
innovations. It looks, then, as if the new 
discovery was to have a very remarkable 
importance, since it now bids fair to supply 
us with an essential link, hitherto missing, in 
the evolution of the Greek drama. 








THE ELEVENTH CORPS AT CHANCEL- 
LORSVILLE. 


The Battle of Chancellorsville: The Attack 
of Stonewall Jackson and his army upon 
the right flank of the Army of the Potomac, 
at Chancellorsville, Va., on Saturday after. 
noon, May 2, 1863. By Augustus Choate 
Hamlin, formerly Lieutenant Colonel and 
Medical Inspector, U. S. Army, Historian 
Eleventh Army Corps. Bangor, Me.: Pub- 
lished by the Author. 8vo, pp. 196, with 
nine maps in colors. 


In this book the Society of the Officers and 
Soldiers of the Eleventh Army Corps may be 
said to have officially challenged the asper- 
sions upon their conduct in the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. By resolution passed at their an- 
nual meeting in December, 1895, they adopt 
the work of Dr. Hamlin as their own, both in 
its vindication of the soldierly conduct of the 
corps as a whole and in its arraignment of 
Generals Hooker, Howard, and Devens. 

If Dr. Hamlin was not the official historian 
of the corps, his book would still command 
attention by the ability with which he has ar- 
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rayed the evidence which is now made acces- 
sible by the publication of the Official Re- 
cords, together with the material from pri- 
vate sources which time has brought to light. 
Nothing can appeal more strongly to the sym- 
pathies of fair minded men than the deeply 
earnest protest of some ten thousand intel- 
ligent and patriotic soldiers that they have 
been, for thirty years and more, maligned and 
abused; that they have been falsely charged 
with cowardice, and with causing the defeat 
of a great national army by a senseless and 
unnecessary stampede. What they say through 
their advocate makes, as it ought to make, a 
serious demand upon future writers of history 
to weigh with careful scrutiny and just ba- 
lance the proofs and the arguments which 
they offer. There is no denying that they 
have borne for a long time a fearful burden 
of military opprobrium. The larger number 
of those who survived that awful day in the 
spring of 1863 have by this time followed into 
another world their comrades who fell on the 
field ; but only the greater duty is laid upon 
the living to vindicate their fellow-soldiers as 
well as themselves, if they have been wronged. 

In various forms they began their cry for 
justice within a week from the day of battle. 
Some of their officers asked for official inves- 
tigation, for leave to publish their own re- 
ports, for courts of inquiry, for leave to tes- 
tify before the Congressional Committee on 
the Conduct of the War. It was thought im- 
politic by the War Department to make a 
public investigation, as being more likely to 
give aid and comfort to the enemy than to 
bring any advantage to the national cause. 
The Eleventh Corps men still sought through 
the press to get a modification of the popular 
judgment. They have not been wholly un- 
successful. In his paper on Chancellorsville 
in the ‘Century War-Book’ General Couch 
spoke the sentiment of intelligent military 
men when he said that any other corps of the 
Army of the Potomac would have broken be- 
fore such a flank and rear attack as the Elev- 
enth Corps was subjected to. Still, the bad 
name had been given, and it stuck. Under- 
wood and Dodge, writing histories of the cam- 
paign, did something to remove the wrong 
judgment, but a full examination from the 
corps point of view seemed still the only ade- 
quate remedy. 

Dr. Hamlin examines, first, the composition 
of the corps. As to nationality, he tells us 
that instead of its being a German corps, as is 
currently believed, probably three-fifths of it 
were Americans by birth, comprising some of 
the best native material from the East and the 
West. Of the German regiments and officers 
of rank, he shows that they were not adven- 
turers, but patriotic naturalized citizens, well 
educated, well drilled, of good discipline, com- 
prising many men of distinguished attain- 
ments in every department of learning and of 
public and private activity. Some of the offi- 
cers were soldiers who had made brilliant 
reputations in the armies of Germany and 
France. The fourth chapter of the book, on 
the “Personnel of the Eleventh Corps,” is 
itself a valuable contribution to the history of 
the civil war. 

The author next examines the actual posi- 
tion of the corps on the field, and shows that it 
constituted the right wing of Hooker’s army, 
being deployed along the turnpike leading 
from Chancellorsville through the wilderness 
to Orange C. H. Its line was nearly east and 
west, facing south, reaching from the Dow- 
dall Tavern a mile and a half westward. Its 
extreme right flank was bent back so as to op- 





pose one brigade to any attack that might 
come along the turnpike against that end of 
the line. Jackson, with more than twenty 
thousand men arrayed at right angles to the 
turnpike, came against this exposed flank 
where only one brigade was in position to op- 
pose him, and no change of front by the 
corps was attempted until the Confederates 
were at close quarters with the single flank 
brigade. That the division to which it be- 
longed (Devens’s) was rolled up and driven off 
in a disorganized mass, was a matter of 
course. Dr. Hamlin seems very logically to 
draw his conclusion that here was no question 
about the courage or cowardice of the rank 
and file, but one of responsibility of general 
officers, pure and simple. 

Carl Schurz's division was formed to face 
Jackson in time to do some stout fighting, but 
was partly broken by the retreating masses on 
the road at its left, and far outflanked on the 
right. The artillery did good service, and 
Jackson did not gain more ground without 
paying severely for it. Still, Schurz also was 
forced to retreat, though he fell back with 
deliberation and in creditable order. Stein- 
wehr’s division (minus its strongest brigade, 
which had been detached) also made good re- 
sistance, but it could not gain a good position, 
and Jackson’s impetus, with the decisive ad- 
vantages of a flank attack and great supe- 
riority of numbers, was sufficient to drive the 
whole corps back close to Chancellorsville. It 
had taken some two hours to do this, and the 
aggressive power of the Confederates was ex- 
hausted some time before Jackson fell in the 
early evening. 

Concerning two of the three divisions of the 
corps, therefore, it may be fairly said tbat 
they were not disorganized, and yielded 
ground under the pressure of greatly superior 
numbers in positions not of their own choos- 
ing, and where they fought at such disadvan- 
tage that they could not be expected to main- 
tain themselves. As to the other division 
(Devens’s), it was struck in flank, at the end of 
its thin line of deployment, where resistance 
was, by every military rule, futile. It was 
knocked to pieces, of course. The army ma- 
chine is not made to be used that way; as well 
expect a ship to sail over rocks and reefs as if 
going through the water. 

Where, then, was the fault? Dr. Hamlin’s 
array of evidence shows that there was no 
lack of warning. Again and again notice was 
sent in from the pickets and from reconnoi- 
tring officers that a very heavy Confederate 
force was forming for attack in the Wilder- 
ness forest on the right flank and rear. The 
officers making these reports were as well 
worthy of credence as any others in the army; 
yet their earnest and reiterated assertions of 
the fact were received, apparently, with con- 
temptuous scepticism, not even worth the 
pains of personal verification by the superior 
commanding officers. The facts constitute a 
psychological problem, as well as a military 
one, of a very curious character. General 
Hooker received information from his centre 
corps about noon that Lee’s army appeared to 
be retreating across the front, toward Orange 
C. H. This seems to have been received as 
indubitable fact, without inquiring what else 
such a movement across the front might mean. 
Sickles moved his corps out “‘in pursuit,” and 
the centre was thus stripped of the troops 
which, in a few hours, were sadly needed to 
support the overwhelmed right flank. The 
‘* pursuit” was not swift enough or strenuous 
enough to interfere with Jackson’s movement, 
and went far enough only to put Sickles’s 





corps out of the combinations for several 
hours. It thus contributed to Jackson’s suc- 
cess as if he had commanded both armies. 
One would have thought that the news of a 
force forming for attack beyond the right 
flank would have given at once the right 
meaning to Lee’s ‘‘retreat.” It did nothing 
of the kind. It seems to have been regarded 
only as proof of the panicky character of 
Eleventh Corps officers. So the awakening 
came when Jackson had smashed Devens’s 
division—not before. 

Some light is thrown on the matter by look- 
ing back at the history of the corps in the 
campaigns of the previous year. I[t had been 
Sigel’s corps, part of MacDowell’s army, and 
afterwards part of Pope’s. It had hardly 
served with the Army of the Potomac, and 
had suffered from the jealousies which were 
so rife during all that year. Howard was 
newly assigned to the corps command and De- 
vens to his division. It was scarcely possible 
that they should be free from the prejudices 
of what had been McClellan’s army. Hooker, 
by temperament, was likely to feel them in an 
exaggerated degree. The corps was looked 
upon as a dubious quantity of questionable 
quality, that was to be ‘licked into shape” 
under new leading and instruction. Reports 
of danger on the flank, under such circum- 
stances, would be very likely to seem panicky 
—just what was expected. A longer acquaint- 
ance between commanders and subordinates 
would probably have made such misunder- 
standing impossible. The reports and corre- 
spondence of the subordinates show that they 
were exasperated to the last degree by the 
consciousness of being misjudged. No situa- 
tion could be better prepared to breed trouble. 

It is not yet possible, perhaps never will be, 
to divide the responsibility equitably between 
Hooker, Howard, and Devens. Dr. Hamlin 
gives proof of the warnings which went to 
the division commander, but we cannot tell 
how far they were transmitted. The scepti- 
cism expressed by Devens might be only the 
reflex of the condition of mind at headquar- 
ters of the corpsandarmy. He could not fos- 
ter insubordination by openly blaming his 
superiors. More complete means of doing 
justice may some day come to light.. This 
book may fairly be said to close the first chap- 
ter of the debate by showing conclusively 
that the question is one of generalship, and 
not of soldierly quality in the rank and file. 

Dr. Hamlin very properly ‘‘ carries the war 
into Africa.” He takes up the analysis of the 
Union and Confederate records to show that 
some of those who have been loudest in jeer- 
ing at the Eleventh Corps are quite vulnera- 
ble. That the Eleventh was overwhelmed by 
vastly superior forces under Jackson, no one 
now denies ; but he boldly avers that the des- 
perate and triumphant contest that evening 
at Hazel Grove was with an imaginary enemy. 
Into this we cannot go. 

The book treats at large only one feature of 
the battle, the attack on our right flank on 
Saturday afternoon, May 2. It is that alone 
which specially concerns the Eleventh Corps. 
Yet the character of the whole contest affects 
the judgment of every part. Hooker was 
beaten by Lee with but little more than half 
his numbers. He had abandoned the initia- 
tive and accepted a purely defensive réle be- 
fore Jackson made his attack. He was already 
strategically defeated unless he took advan- 
tage of Lee’s temerity in widely separating 
the two wings of his inferior army. This 
Hooker seemed incapable of doing. He hugged 
the delusion that Lee was retreating till Jack- 
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son gave him a rude awakening, and then his 
paralysis of will and intellect became even 
more complete. With a commander so plainly 
overweighted by his responsibilities and so 
easily beaten, the historian does not need to 
look further to find reasons for unsatisfactory 
results on any part of the field. 

In one respect Dr. Hamlin might, with a 
little trouble, have made his book much more 
valuable. By giving in foot-notes the refer- 
ences to the Official Records which he has an- 
alyzed, it would have been easy for us to ver- 
ify his work. It is a serious fault in a narra- 
tive that is necessarily controversial, to omit 
a full and accurate system of references, by 
volume and page, to the author’s authorities. 
On the other hand, the ample series of maps 
copied from Col. Michler’s official surveys 
could hardly be improved. The colors guide 
the eye admirably and make each sketch in- 
telligible at a glance. Being compiled so as 
to show the actual situation at nearly every 
half hour, they make, of themselves, a history 
of the field that is a model for work of the 
kind. 

The military histories of our time are no- 
ticeable for their refusal to accept an official 
narrative as beyond appeal. Moltke was 
warmly opposed to the debate of any matter 
supposed to be set at rest by the staff history 
issued from headquarters. Yet the German 
and French presses teem with books radically 
controverting the official story, and it must be 
added that they very often show good reason 
for doing so. It is a satisfaction to every 
lover of historical truth to see this fearlessly 
and fully done. The controversies over mod- 
ern events are wholesome because they give 
us a fulness of evidence which makes our op- 
portunity of reaching truth incomparably 
better than in any former time. In every 
sense Dr. Hamlin’s is a useful and welcome 
addition to the material for our military his- 
tory. 








RECENT LITERARY CRITICISM. 


English Prose: Selections, with critical In- 
troductions by various writers and general 
Introduction to each period. Edited by 
Henry Craik. Vol. V. Nineteenth Cen- 


tury. Macmillan. 1896. 
Essays. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
Macmillan. 1896. 


That Dome in Air. By Johu Vance Cheney. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1896. 

Idyllists of the Countryside : Being six Com- 
mentaries concerning some of those who 
have apostrophized the Joys of the Open 
Air. By George H. Ellwanger. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 1896. 

Essays in English Literature 1780-1860. By 
George Saintsbury. Second series. Scrib- 
ners. 1896. 

A -History of Nineteenth-Century Literature 
1780-1895. By George Saintsbury. Mac- 
millan. 1896. 


THE fifth and last volume of Mr. Henry Craik’s 
‘English Prose’ is meant to cover the 19th 
century. It contains, like its predecessors, an 
extensive and skilfully made selection of cha- 
racteristic passages from a large number of 
good authors (ranging, in this instance, from 
Scott to Stevenson), with a general introduc- 
tion and brief prefaces. For the selection, as 
we have hinted, we have nothing but praise. 
The introductions, however, are not equally 
acceptable. Some of them are good, and 
most of them are at any rate harmless, but, 
taken together, they do not give one an im- 





pression of much critical vigor or much feli- 
city of style on the part of their writers. 
Perhaps the worst of the lot is the general in- 
troduction by Mr. Craik himself, which seems 
tous both dull and pedantic, in spite of its 
manifest struggles to be neither. Character- 
istic is the following sentence, in which the 
most hackneyed of truisms is produced with a 
solemnity almost comic: ‘It is a common 
fallacy to believe that simplicity is always 
due to nature; it is quite as often due to 
the highest art.” Another passage, almost 
equally characteristic, deserves to be quoted 
for the rich quality of its unintentional 
humor: ‘That common form of intel- 
lectual perversity which thinks that it has 
sufficiently marked the place of Johnson in 
prose style by calling him turgid and sesqui 
pedalian, inevitably leads its victims into a 
parody of his formality which lacks the faint- 
est reflection of his virility and force.” If the 
Doctor could read this, he would, we fancy, 
straightway begin to ruminate the ‘‘desperate 
saying” of the Florentine that, though we are 
bidden to forgive our enemies, we are nowhere 
commanded to forgive our friends. 

Nothing better than this senteace of Mr. 
Craik’s has appeared of late, if we except the 
definition of modern simplicity in Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s ‘ Essays,’ propounded with hke se- 
riousness : 

**Modern simplicity,” says Mr. Benson, 
‘“must show the spareness of asceticism, not 
the leanness of anemia. It must arise from 
the repression of luxuriance, not poverty of 
spirit. Strict simplicity implies the rejection 
of all startling and glittering tricks of style, 
and consequently it implies a lowly patience 
in pursuit, with an indefatigable zeal for the 
selection of the precise, the majestic, the su- 
preme.” 


Mr. Benson’s ‘‘ Essays,” we hasten to add, 
are not to be judged from this passage. They 
are gently, but often subtly, appreciative ; 
the subjects—Marvell and Henry More and 
Vincent Bourne and Gray and William Blake, 
to mention no others—are interesting; the 
critic’s temper is always amiable ; his judg- 
ments are usually sober, and never ec 
centric. In a word, Mr. Benson’s book,though 
not a great book, is a good one, of the kind to 
make friends and keep them. We hope for a 
second edition, in which the plaintive preface 
shall be cancelled; for Mr. Benson should 
take courage—he is no vox clamantis, and he 
need not call bimself names. 

Under the title ‘That Dome in Air,’ Mr. 
John Vance Cheney has collected a number of 
his papers on poets and poetry, chiefly Ameri- 
can. These little essays, all or most of which 
were originally intended for popular lectures, 
are agreeable to read, and show the author’s 
well known delicacy of taste, but they can 
hardly be regarded as of permanent value. 
Mr. Cheney entertains some rather mystical 
views about the relations of poetry and reli- 
gion, which find expression—none too clearly 
—in the first paper of the series. 

There is no questioning Mr. Ellwanger’s 
love of nature and the nicety of his observa- 
tion. He is also an appreciative reader, a 
graceful writer, and not a bad critic of men 
and books. All these qualities come out in his 
‘Idyllists of the Country Side,’ a pretty little 
volume, with no mission (thank Fortune!) but 
to please and refresh. The six papers of 
which it consists concern Walton, White of 
Selborne, Hardy, Jefferies, Thoreau, and Mr. 
Burroughs—very various people, certainly, 
associated only by virtue of their commcn 


trait of love for thecountry. The best papers ! 


are, perhaps, those on Walton and Gilbert 








White, but all are agreeable, and there is no 
nonsense about any of them. It is absurd to 
discuss a book like this. The thing to do is 
to read it, or parts of it, as the fancy takes 
one, and be cheerful. 

Most of Mr. Saintsbury’s volume of ‘ Es- 
says’ is good, honest homespun, but there is 
one very purple or rather crimson patch, the 
paper on ‘* English War Songs.” At first one 
fears that the hue of this particular fragment 
comes from a baptism of blood, but we are 
inclined to think that the dye is made of less 
costly materials—perhaps even of one of those 
innocent, non-coagulating mixtures which 
flow freely upon the stage without giving the 
spectator any real cause foralarm. Be that 
as it may, the paper is no doubt very fierce 
and truculent, and ‘‘calculated” to do much 
damage in the ranks of those whose canons of 
criticism are Quaker guns. At the outset Mr. 
Saintsbury scowls fiercely at ‘‘the curious 
little sectarian heresy which calls itself the 
Modern Spirit,” because he thinks it regards 
as ‘‘a barbarous and exploded crudity” the 
belief that ‘‘the two things best worth doing 
in this world are fighting and love-making.” 
We are sorry that Mr. Saintsbury should go 
out of his way to bully ‘‘the Modern Spirit,” 
for, whatever its faults, we cannot see that it 
has ever done him any harm. For ourselves, 
we had supposed that the curious little modern 
heresy was, in this particular, really a doc- 
trine of older date, and not unconnected 
with a venerable and sacred institution for 
which Mr. Saintsbury has at all times a genu- 
ine respect. However, it is only fair to say 
that this part of Mr. Saintsbury’s article shows 
some signs of being meant for humor—and we 
have never yet felt quite sure of Mr. Saints- 
bury when he is working his humorous vein. 
Still, we believe we are safe in saying that 
there is no humor in what follows. lt is the 
passage which gives the test of good ‘‘ war- 
poetry ”: 

“Tf, in the case of a certain number of per- 
sons of different ages, educations, ranks, and 
so forth, it induces a desire to walk up and 
down the room, to shout, to send their fists 
into somebody else’s face, then it is good and 
there is no more to be said. That it does not 
cause these sensations in others is no more 
proof of its badness than it is a proof thata 


match is bad because it does not light when 
you rub it on cotton wool.” 


Such observations prompt the hope that Mr. 
Saintsbury locked his door, and put bis pipes 
and bric-d-brac in the cupboard, and threw the 
poker out of the window, before he actually 
sat down to the composition of an essay which 
forced him to recall so many pieces of good 
war. poetry. 

The same author’s ‘ History of Nineteentb- 
Century [English] Literature’ has, as was to 
be expected, a good deal of merit and some 
grave faults. To cover English literature 
from 1780 to 1895 in less than 500 pages is not 
easy, unless one is content with either super- 
ficiality or dry bones. Mr. Saintsbury is not 
content with either. He is very widely read 
in modern literature, and, though not always 
quite accurate, can certainly measure know- 
ledge with any of his critics. He also likes to 
be sprightly, and he usually succeeds in being 
interesting. In the present case he was, of 
course, obliged to omit much that he would 
have liked to insert, and to condense resolute- 
ly. That he has done this without spoiling bis 
book is much to his credit; but one cannot 
help wishing that he bad taken more pains 
with structure and proportion. There is a 
hurry and bustle about the narrative and the 
criticism alike which is rather wearying than 
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exhilarating. Weare more than once told that | 


the writer cannot stop for this or that, and we 
get the impression of being continually re- 
quested to move on. The plan of the book, 
with its alternating short biography and 
brief criticism, helps to produce a feeling of 
worry and distraction. To Mr. Saintsbury’s 
prejudices we need only advert: they are here, 
and their name is legion, but they are so 
frankly self-confessing that they can do little 
harm except to the very feeble. It is a pity, 
however, that they carried him so fast and so 
far when he was ‘‘ writing up” Byron that he 
forgot to mention ‘‘ The Vision of Judgment.” 
We had thought to add a word on Mr. 
Saintsbury’s style, but the subject is too hack- 
neyed. Such phraseological gems as “a 
singular though scanty vein of original lyric 
snatch,” and ‘“ but he is a failure of a conside- 
rable poet, and some fragments of success 
chequer him,” may be had for the asking. 








FIELD-MARSHAL BOYEN 


Das Leben des Generalfeldmarschalls Her- 
mann von Boyen. Von Friedrich Meinecke. 
Vol. I. 1771-1814. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1896. 


It is the boast of the German army that no 
one regiment is better or worse than the other, 
but that all are educated to a high average of 
military knowledge; and as in the army, so in 
official life, the Germans, and particularly the 
Prussians, point with pride to a long succes- 


~ sion of excellent administrators in every de- 


partment of the Government. Most of these 
excellent men live and die unknown to the 
outer world, for they are trained to regard 
themselves merely as a small part of a huge 
machine. Occasionally, however, great events 
call the attention of historical students to par- 
ticular parts of this state machinery, and then 
only are we apt to discover the existence of 
such men as Boyen. The great war minister 
Von Roon might never have been heard of 
but for the war of 1870. Wemight never have 
heard of Boyen but for the happy circum- 
stance of his having left behind him an auto- 
biography of the most precious kind, recently 
edited by Prof. Nippold of Jena. The present 
Life purports not merely to contain all that 
Nippold gives, but to constitute a history of 
Boyen and his times. It is an ambitious pro- 
ject, which the author modestly recognizes in 
his preface by explaining that he was urged to 
this work by Von Sybel. ; 

The importance of Boyen lies in the fact 
that he was an honest and patriotic Prussian 
soldier, who, after the battle of Jena, devoted 
his whole energy to the reform of the army, 
and courageously urged his views upon the 
very weak King, Frederick William IIL, 
knowing all the while that he was making 
himself unpopular with that monarch and 
running the risk of military disgrace. He was 
a loyal friend and supporter of Scharnhorst, 
and when that great man died in 1813, Boyen 
persevered in the reforms already instituted, 
and, until his own death in the early part of 
this century, never flagged in his zeal for a 
popular army. The King of Prussia, on the 
contrary, desired to be surrounded by profes- 
sional soldiers only. He looked with great 
distrust upon a people in arms, for he feared 
lest popular dissatisfaction might express it- 
self too forcibly. He regarded military offi- 
cers as the only citizens capable of under- 
standing the meaning of ‘‘honor,’”” and was 
strongly prejudiced against permitting other 
than nobles to enter the army. It is doubt. 
ful whether he would ever have made war 





with Napoleon in 1813, had not his people 
risen in rebellion, not only against the 
French, but against their king as well. ; 

Boyen was born in 1771 in Prussia. His 
father was a pageat court. The childhood of 
young Hermann was a happy one so far as 
worldly surroundings are concerned ; in this 
respect contrasting strongly with the poverty 
which was the lot of his great colleagues, 
Gneisenau, Bliicher, and Scharnhorst, who 
all grew up as ragged, barefoot farmer lads. 
Weare told that he had a tutor at the early 
age of four, that he wrote a novel when he 
was only nine, and that he entered the army 
as gentleman corporal at the age of thirteen. 
These facts are of no great importance, so far 
as Boyen is concerned, but illustrate the cha- 
racter of the times he lived in. The rulers of 
Prussia, to this day, become officers in the 
army when they are ten years of age. Itisa 
relic of the days when fathers nominated their 
sons to favorite regiments, as they now some- 
times place their children’s names as candi 
dates in a club, a public school, or similar 
institutions where time counts in favor of the 
candidate. 

The youngster who entered the Prussian 
army in those days was subjected to a train- 
ing designed to make of him a man indifferent 
to personal comfort. Frederick the Great was 
on the throne, and the officers’ life, in his day, 
was not one of pleasure. Boyen tells us that 
he was made to sleep in the same room with 
two private soldiers, and that he received as 
military godfather a sergeant who gave him 
what was then regarded as the training of an 
officer. There was no book-learning worth 
mentioning, in that army, and no such thing 
dreamed of as the present general staff. The 
soldiers of Frederick looked upon a book-worm 
as one who could not possibly do good field 
work, and we aust admit that they were par- 


tially justified by the results of the Seven. 


Years’ War. Mr. Meinecke, on page 19, traces 
the strength of Frederick the Great’s army 
largely to its moral and religious character, 
but he does not bring evidence to the support 
of this statement. He does not dwell upon the 
fact that about half of Frederick’s soldiers 
were mercenaries, who were kept from desert- 
ing by the most rigid discipline only, and that 
he recruited his men without particular refer- 
ence to their origin. We are moreinclined to 
the opinion that Frederick the Great accom. 
plished what he did with his mercenaries be- 
cause men are attracted to a successful gene- 
ral; andin Frederick they found a leader who 
kept them well fed, well clothed, and well sup- 
plied with booty. 

At the age of sixteen, when with us a lad 
enters West Point, Boyen had completed his 
military apprenticeship, and was admitted to 
his regiment as an officer (1787). Boyen chafed 
under the purely routine character of a sol- 
dier’s life in a small town of East Prussia, and 
hailed with delight an opportunity which pre- 
sented itself of seeking professional instruc- 
tion at the university town of Kénigsberg. 
Here, three years before, had been established 
a rough sort of military school, principally for 
the instruction of artillery and engineers, who 
were regarded in those days as mechanics, 
rather than soldiers, somewhat as on board 
men-of-war those officers were regarded who 
had exclusive dealing with the steam-engines. 
Seven of these military schools had been estab- 
lished in Prussia after the Seven Years’ War, 
but there was no systematic plan of education 
in the modern sense of that term. 

Germany’s great philosopher, Kant, was then 
at the height of his popularity, delivering lee- 





tures at the University; his ‘ Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft’ had appeared in 1781, and in 1788, 
the year when young Boyen first listened to his 
teachings, there had issued from the press his 
‘ Kritik der practischen Vernunft.’ Kant was 
the great thinker of Kénigsberg, and Boyen 
listened attentively to his lectures, and tried 
to understand them, but it is doubtful whether 
he got a great deal of benefit from this study, 
much as his biographer might wish to have us 
think so. There was, however, a political eco- 
nomist also at the University, whose name did 
not become so famous as that of Kant, but who 
exercised upon young Boyen an influence of 
the greatest importance. His name was 
Kraus, and Boyen recalled with pleasure con- 
versations with this man on the subject of na- 
tional wealth and economics generally. He 
at least made a complete convert of Boyen; 
explained to him the machinery of taxation, 
the relations of export to import ; taught him 
the truths which Adam Smith had first pub- 
lished to the world in his ‘Wealth of Na- 
tions’ (1776); showed him the mischief which 
was being done all over Europe by systems of 
so-called protection which impoverished the 
state and led touseless wars. This wasstrange 
teaching for a soldier to enjoy, but, stranger 
still, it was the only teaching that proved of 
apy real value to Boyen during the dark years 
of Prussia, when military questions resolved 
themselves principally into the economic one 
of how money was to be raised out of a bank- 
rupt community. : 

The very weakness of Prussia between 1806 
and 1815 forced a monarch trained to abso- 
lutism to confess at.last that he was helpless 
and in danger of being driven from his throne. 
Only in this extremity did he permit himself - 
to call upon his people for assistance, and to 
this we owe the fact that this weakest of 
monarchs secured the assistance of a galaxy 
of great men, such as Stein, Hardenberg, 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Boyen. To-day 
a War Minister represents chiefly the spending 
of money. In his time Boyen, the soldier, had 
the education of a finance minister, and was 
able not merely to plan a war budget, but 
at the same time to justify it on economic 
grounds. 

In.1794 he was far in advance of his time in 
opposing the partition of Poland, a step not 
only dishonest at the hands of Prussia, but 
which has done her great injury down to our 
time. Boyen urged that Poland be held intact 
as an independent Power, foreseeing that the 
trade relations between that country and his 
own might be of great value, whereas if Rus- 
sia absorbed a large part, it would be an eco- 
nomic loss to Europe. During the campaign 
of 1794 Boyen became confirmed in favor of 
light skirmishing troops as a part of every 
body of infantry, for he had there noticed 
that many of the Polish successes had been 
owing to loose-formation fighting. Kosciuszko, 
the great Polish leader, could have taught the 
Prussians many valuable military lessons 
gained by his experience in the American 
war, but the Prussian army of 1794 was not 
disposed to learn anything new from Poland, 
from America, or, least of all, from France. 
Only Jena made way for the new teaching. 

Boyen in our day would have been a mem- 
ber of the Cobden Club and have devoted 
himself largely to advancing popular reforms. 
In his own he was regarded as a radical, if 
not a dangerous revolutionary character, to- 
lerated by the King only because he was an 
exceedingly useful public servant. In creat- 
ing the great army which fought against Na- 
poleon, Boyen insisted, and successfully car- 
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ried his point, that there should be no distinc- 
tion of rank or birth recognized among those 
who sought to serve their country. He was 
thoroughly opposed to the pretension that 
nobles alone could fill important military 
offices ; in fact, he made the army a demo- 
cratic institution, in which every man of every 
degree had to serve, and in which were no 
distinctions except those required for purposes 
of military discipline. 

It would have been of great service to the 
student had Mr. Meinecke provided an index 
to this first volume of his, to say nothing of a 
map ; but for such luxuries as these we must 
wait uotil such time as German scholars real- 
ize that labor is not in itself a great object, 
and that books are none the better for being 
difficult to read. 








TWO WHITMAN BOOKS. 


Walt Whitman the Man. By Thomas Don- 
aldson. New York: Francis P. Harper. 
1896. 

Whitman: A Study. By John Burroughs. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. 

Mr. DonaLpson’s book is a novelty in Whit- 
man literature. We have had before books at 
once for him and against him, but none draw- 
ing the line between the more and the less 
admirable where Mr. Donaldson draws it. He 
reminds us of the good woman who thought 
little of Shakspere’s writings, but admired the 
man. This is, if not precisely, very nearly 
Mr. Donaldson’s attitude towards Mr. Whit- 
man, as he invariably calls him, in refreshing 
contrast with the ‘‘ undressed familiar style” 
his friends sometimes affect. His opportuni- 
ties for knowing Whitman well were excel- 
lent—from 1862 to 1873 in Washington, and 
from 1873 until the* latter’s death in 1892 
in Camden, N. J. His book deals almost 
exclusively with the Camden period. It will 
not be received with enthusiasm nor even 
gratefully by members of the Whitman cult, 
and yet no book or article written heretofore 
has given such an agreeable idea of the man. 
It was the man that attracted Mr. Donaldson. 
About the poet he was not so sure. ‘'He did 
some things unusual, some things great, many 
things mediocre.” But then Mr. Donaldson 
has known few men who are always great. 
“Col. Robert G. Ingersoll is one who never 
lets down, and always sits erect on his one 
distinct and concededly great saddle.” Mr. 
Donaldson would not himself call Whitman’s 
works poems, but ‘‘A Collection of Thoughts.” 
The value of them lies in their democracy. 
Whitman groped at times for ‘something 
back,” some knowledge of the universal mys- 
tery. ‘But, like all other human characters, 
he never found it, and has never expressed 
it.” In general, Mr. Donaldson is convinced 
that as a poet and a writer Whitman has been 
taken much too seriously. 

About the man he has much to say that is 
trivial; much, too, that is interesting and 
significant. Whitman was very poor for some 
years after he went to Camden, but was ren- 
dered as comfortable as he cared to be after 
his wants were made known. Mr. Donaldson 
lets all the left hands know what the right 
hands did, and the particulars are very cre- 
ditable to human nature and to himself; for 
though he does not vaunt his prominence 
among Mr. Whitman’s benefactors, neither 
does he conceal it. It may seem an exception 
to the statement that Whitman never asked 
for help, that he asked people to buy his ‘‘Au- 
thor’s Edition” for ten dollars, a most exor- 








bitant price. Whitman’s pbysical habits are 
given with the particularity of his own cata- 
logues of the human anatomy and physi- 
ology. He was very cleanly, but equally 
untidy. There are facsimiles of his manu- 
scripts in evidence. These he would roll up, 
tie with a string, and throw into the wood- 
pile in the corner of his room. He did not 
use tobacco, and used wines and liquors with 
great moderation. ‘‘ He used his knife as a 
divider and his fork to eat food with. He 
was not a sword swallower.” Mr. Donaldson 
found him very simple, and unconscious of 
himself as a great manor beyond the com. 
mon. ‘* When he was eating off a dry-goods 
box for a table and drinking milk warmed 
over a coal-oil stove, and a few crackers with 
it, he would ask you to dine with the dignity 
of a prince, and never apologized for or men- 
tioned the food.” His house in Camden ‘‘ was 
a coop at best,” dear for the money that it cost, 
but selected because it had.a tree in front of 
it and some lilacs in the back-yard. Then, 
too, it was near the ferries. It was in the 
business part of the unsightly town, but he 
thought it ‘‘a restful place,” saying, with 
exceptional humor, that, ‘“‘when he wanted 
almost entire seclusion and absolute rest, he 
spent the day in Philadelphia.” A guano fac- 
tory near by made the atmosphere intolerable 
for his visitors. ‘‘Did you ever smell any- 
thing like it?” said one of them. ‘And the 
old fiend sat there and chatted as though the 
balm of a thousand flowers encircled him.” 

. As for his conversation, Mr. Donaldson ad. 
mits and shows by example that it was mea- 
gre, slow, and very commonplace. Of course 
those who are members of the cult will say 
that he was talking with Mr. Donaldson and 
husbanding his pearls. ‘‘ There were two 
Whitmans,” says his friend, and it was un- 
likely, the cult will say, that Mr, Donaldson 
would find the deeper one, as did Messrs. Bur- 
roughs and Gilder and Stedman. One aid to 
conversation Mr. Whitman lacked to an ex- 
traordinary degree: ‘‘He read less of books 
than any man of literary pursuits I ever 
knew or heard of.” Here was the negative 
basis for a towering egotism. Indeed, the 
enormous claims made for his originality 
often suggest more pointedly the narrowness 
of his critics’ reading than anything else. 
But Mr. Donaldson protests again and again 
that Mr. Whitman as he saw him was not an 
egotist, except possibly in the last years of his 
life, when physically and mentally he was 
breaking down, and he resents Mr. Traubel’s 
account of a dinner given him in 1891 as 
making his egotism appear much greater than 
it was. 

On the side which Mr. Donaldson knew least 
about, Mr. Whitman was a silent, meditative 
man, who liked to be alone. To his nurse, who 
was with him a long time and was an excellent 
fellow, he had little tosay. Women had slight 
attraction for him and children a good deal. 
There is one grindstone that Mr. Donaldson 
sees through with a perspicacity which has 
been denied to Whitman’s admirers generally, 
viz., that if he was a poet of the people, he 
was not a poet for the people. ‘‘If Mr. Whit- 
man has any popularity among the masses as 
a poet or writer, his book-sales fail to show it.” 
‘Tf his literary work is to live otherwise than 
as a book for thinkers and expounders, or as a 
curiosity, the present public opinion of him 
must essentially change. . The masses do 
not read him.” His political convictions were 
at first Republican and afterward Democratic. 
**He looked upon the Northern abolitionists 
as generally fire-brands and inciters to insur- 











rection, and full brothers in this to the South- 
ern fire-eaters.” The accounts of his hospital 
work are meagre and offer nothing new. Af- 
ter he came to Camden, his life, whatever it 
had been, was altogether clean and sweet. 
As to his earlier life Mr. Donaldson quotes his 
confession to John Addington Symonds that 
it had been ‘‘ jolly bodily,” with ‘‘episodes of 
passion and permanent attachment”; the se- 
cond of these phrases being, of course, a para- 
phrase of Whitman’s bill of particulars. 

Mr. Burroughs’s book is a very different 
one from Mr. Donaldson’s. It has literary 
value, of which Mr. Donaldson’s is innocent. 
But it bas less of this than when he writes of 
birds and other natural things. Writing of 
birds, his style is sympathetically musical; 
writing of Whitman, it is often Whitmanese, 
and the effect is very droll. His book is the 
most elaborate study of Whitman’s poetry 
that has yet been made. It is much fuller 
than Mr. Symonds’s, and much more satisfac- 
tory than that upon the whole, but it deals 
less courageously with certain parts. It slurs 
the ‘‘Calamus” section of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ 
which troubled Mr. Symonds a good deal. He 
wrote that he could not have resisted the base- 
ness of its implication if Mr. Whitman had not 
written him that his man-friendship rhapso- 
dies were quite innocent. 

Mr. Burroughs’s estimate of Whitman is as 
exalted as any that has preceded it. He thinks 
it “highly probable that future scholars and 
critics will find his work fully as significant 
and era-marking as that of any of the few 
supreme names of the past.” But he does not 
do much to justify himself in such a liberal 
estimation. His treatment is too vague, and 
the examples which he gives of Whitman’s 
poetry are often damaging and discouraging. 
These and the extracts from his letters con- 
firm the adverse judgment of Symonds on his 
taste. To say that it was execrable would not 
be too severe. The ‘‘ Biographical and Per- 
sonal” section gives a strong impression of 
Whitman’s filial devotion to his mother, with 
an aggregation of hospital horrors in his let- 
ters to her into which Zola, when writing 
‘Lourdes,’ might have dipped his pen for a 
more ghastly hue. The picture of his hos- 
pital work is very engaging, but omits the 
fact that his kisses and caresses were too soft 
for some of the soldiers of the manlier sort 
and were repelled. ‘* With all his rank mas- 
culinity, there was a curious feminine under- 
tone in him which revealed itself in the quality 
of his voice, the delicate texture of his skin, 
the gentleness of his touch and ways, the at- 
traction he had for children and the common 
people.” This hints at something true to which 
some persons would give a different interpre- 
tation. 

In order to exalt Whitman, Mr. Burroughs 
finds it necessary to depreciate all other poets, 
but he can blame Whitman, too—a little—if 
only for the sake of giving to his page a more 
judicial air. In the matter of the Emerson 
letter he thinks Whitman was guilty of very 
bad taste. He concedes the egotism of the man 
more frankly than does Mr. Donaldson, and 
in some particulars unduly: 

‘* He enjoyed hearing himself lauded.as Col. 
onel Ingersoll lauded him in his lecture in 
Philadelphia, and as his friends lauded him at 
his birthday dinner parties during the last 
two or three years of his life; he loved to see 
his name in print, and items about himself in 
the newspapers; he sometimes wrote them 
himself and gave them to the reporters.” 

But in general the rejoinder on this head is 
the very stale one that Whitman identifies 
himself with the American population and 
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with universal man. There are many facts 
which do not fit into this theory. The charge 
that Whitman was a poseur is parried skil- 
fully, but here also the concessions justify the 
charge. 

There is much excellent criticism in Mr. 
Burroughs’s book; it has many excellent re- 
joinders to criticisms that have been made 
upon Whitman’s poetry; but it would be vast- 
ly more effective if it oftener gave us chapter 
and verse to prove the lofty claims he makes 
for his distinguished friend. 








The Life of Roger Sherman. By Lewis 
Henry Boutell. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 

Tus book, of 350 pages, is a timely and valu- 

able contribution to the biographical litera- 

ture of the country, not only for the record it 
gives of a distinguished statesman of the eigh- 
teenth century, but for the contrasts it offers 
to some of the features of the present time. 

The three most conspicuous figures in the his- 

tory of Connecticut during that century were 

Jonathan Edwards, Roger Sherman, and Oli- 

ver Ellsworth. Edwards was born in 1703 

and died in 1758. Sherman was born in 1721 

and died in 1793. Ellsworth, the youngest of 

the three, was born in 1745 and died in 1807. 

Edwards's life covered fifty-two years, Sher- 

man’s seventy. two, and Ellsworth’s sixty-two. 

Edwards undoubtedly had the most powerful 

and piercing intellect of the three. His great 

mental force was expended (not to say wasted) 
in constructing and expounding theological 
and metaphysical theories. Ellsworth was 
conspicuous as a statesman and diplomatist, 
but his dominant title to fame is to be found 
in his masterly juristical work in organizing 
the judicial powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He worked in a new field, with new 
materials, and the results of more than a cen- 
tury of the severest tests have demonstrated 
his claim to a high place among the most 
distinguished statesmen of the last century. 

Roger Sherman, of whose life and labors Mr. 

Boutell has given us a plain, clear, but not 

very animated sketch, was one of the most 

solid and clear-headed public men New Eng- 
land ever produced and honored. Though he 
was born in Massachusetts, his active life was 
spent in Connecticut and in the service of that 

State and the nation. 

His education was exceedingly limited, 
partly gleaned from the ‘‘common schools” 
(and very common they were), and partly by 
his own efforts, unaided by others, so far as 
we can gather from this biography. He was 
a shoemaker and farmer, and worked with 
his hands till he was past twenty-two. Though 
he studied, or (as it was termed in those days) 
“read law,” it does not appear that he ever 
practised much at the bar ; but he successive- 
ly, and often simultaneously, held and effi- 
ciently performed the duties of nearly every 
office of his town, county, city, and State, ex- 
cept those of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. In addition to all these various occupa- 
tions, he was also a merchant. His crowning 
title to eminence, however, is to be found in his 
services in promoting national independence 
and laying the foundations of the Federal 
Government. His labors in these fields were 
so conspicuous and successful that they are 
known to every tyro in our national his- 
tory. 

He had what has been termed the “ genius 
of common sense.” Though nearly destitute 
of book culture, as well as of what is called 
the “‘literary instinct,” he had, what is vastly 





more valuable, a clear head and a quiet 
temperament, invigorated by an indomitable 
will. His sagacity in public affairs has rarely 
been surpassed. His moral nature seems to 
have been without a blemish, and to have ope- 
rated as the guide and support of his public 
labors as well as his private life. Though re- 
ligious in the best and mildest Puritan sense, 
he appears to have been absolutely free from 
cant and that fussy enthusiasm which blazes 
out suddenly and expires as suddenly. Con- 
sidering his want of book knowledge and lite- 
rary training, his speeches and writings ex- 
hibit a singularly clear, cogent style, and a 
comprehensive grasp of the questions—often 
great and complicated— which he discussed 
and expounded. He was not, to use an ex- 
pression of Napoleon’s, a ‘“‘manufacturer of 
phrases,” but he wrought in great public af- 
fairs with the same unerring skill and effi- 
ciency which he applied to the making of 
boots and shoes, raising corn and potatoes, 
and conducting his mercantile enterprises. In 
all the stages of his active and laborious life 
his integrity was absolute, and, as Marshall 
says of Washington, ‘‘ was not only untainted 
but unsuspected.” His word imported abso- 
lute verity, and it can be said of him, in the 
language of Lord Bacon, that his ‘“ mind 
turned on the poles of truth.” He was as 
wise as he was straightforward, and his whole 
life justified the unique praise of one of 
his most distinguished contemporaries, that 
“Sherman never said a foolish thing in his 
life.” 

It is a circumstance as honorable to his 
fame as it is rare in human annals, that seve- 
ral of his descendants have proved worthy of 
their ancestor. Roger Sherman Baldwin, 
Governor and Senator in Congress and one of 
the ablest lawyers in Connecticut ; William 
M. Evarts, Secretary of State, Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the United States, and Senator; Rock- 
wood Hoar, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts and Attorney-General of the 
United States ; and the present United States 
Senator Hoar—all grandsons of Roger Sher- 
man—have reflected light on the character of 
their ancestor. But reading this unpretend- 
ing volume forces on us a painful contrast be- 
tween Sherman and the other great leaders of 
his day and those who seem to direct our 
public affairs at the present time. An old 
chief justice of Connecticut, pious as well as 
learned, once said: ‘*A Democrat is a stench 
in the nostrils of God.” If he could arise from 
the grave and inspect the leaders of both 
political parties now, he would not fail to in- 
clude in the scope of his caustic remark more 
than one party. 

The effort of the author of this Life of Sher- 
man to gather humorous anecdotes was not 
very successful ; he had rather a barren field 
from which to glean. But he gives one very 
pretty story relating to Mr. Sherman’s young 
daughter Mehetabel. When Gen. Washington 
was about to leave the house of-her father on 
one occasion, the young miss opened the door 
for him. The General put his hand on her 
head and said, ‘‘ You deserve a better office, 
my little lady!” ‘Yes, sir,” she replied, 
with a courtesy, ‘‘ to let you in.” 





The Monetary and Banking Problem. By 
Logan G. McPherson. D. Appleton & Co. 
1896. 


THIs book is the outgrowth of some articles 
published last summer in the Popular Science 
Monthly which received commendation from 
economists and bankers. While we can hardly 





expect anything very novel or original on so 
well worn a theme as this, there is always 
room for improved methods of presentation 
and for views from new standpoints ; and in 
some respects Mr. McPherson’s treatment of 
his subject is striking and suggestive. There 
is nothing more perplexing to the ordinary 
mind in the whole monetary problem than the 
manner in which the enormous mass of ex- 
changes, all apparently for money, are effect- 
ed by means of an extremely limited supply of 
thatcommodity. On this point Mr. McPher- 
son is worth quoting. He says: 

‘‘This fact, that the total value called for 
by the paper representatives of value at any 
time in existence, although expressed in terms 
of the units of value orig y designating 
coins, vastly exceeds the value of the metals 
as coined or held in bullion by the sources 
whence coins are issued, together with the 
fact that no man willingly and knowingly ex- 
changes commodities for paper representatives 
of value without believing that he can obtain 
the worth called for by these representatives, 
leads to the perception that, after all, it is not 
the metals, however precious, but property of 
all kinds that is their basis, and that these 
paper representatives of value are superseding 
coins in designating and measuring the value 
of the commodities for which they are ex- 
changed.” 

In other words, transactions by means of 
credit or the paper representatives of credit, 
although expressed in terms of money, are 
really dependent on the existence of property. 
Money is necessary only for small change; the 
use of drafts or checks might easily be ex- 
tended far beyond its present limits. The in- 
ference is obvious that such a system as that 
of the Scotch banks is a natural development 
of commerce, and that legislation calculated 
to prevent or obstruct this development is un- 
wise. According to American standards, the 
paper money of Great Britain is extremely 
limited in supply; were we to have so small a 
per-caput circulation, the outcries of the dema- 
gogues would rend the skies. But the prodi- 
gious business of Great Britain goes on with- 
out the least inconvenience from this cause. 
Theoretically, the currency may be called in- 
elastic; practically, whatever elasticity is re- 
quired is furnished by the increase or decrease 
of the number of checks and bills, together 
with the exchange of comparatively small 
quantities of bullion for banknotes. 

Mr. McPherson contends earnestly that the 
value of commodities depends on the amount 
of human effort expended, under the law of 
supply and damand, in their production, and 
not on the amount of gold and silver that is in 
existence. It is unnecessary to consider what 
is involved in this theory, for it involves trains 
of reasoning far beyond the capacity of the 
class of readers for whom this book is in- 
tended. Much more practical is the author’s 
account of the Canadian banking system, which 
he heartily commends. His book is written in 
a clear style, and with sufficient illustration to 
make it comprehensible to those unfamiliar 
with the subject ; and as it is published in an 
attractive form, it will no doubt receive at- 
tention. 





Talksabout Autographs. By George Birkbeck 
Hill. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1896. 

Dr. GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL is known as tho 

editor of Boswell’s Johnson, of all similar edi- 

tors the one who might best be called a Bos. 
well’s dignified Boswell. The qualities of 
mind that made him exalt Boswell’s genius 
are agreeably revealed in his recent Atlantic 
articles, which now appear, with additions 
and illustrations, in a handsome volume. Dr. 
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Hill owns a fairly good collection of auto- 
graphs. With this modest stock in trade and 
his own redoubtable knowledge of biography, 
he has ventured upon a kind of composition as 
yet little essayed, though not strictly novel— 
the causerie which turns upon nothing ex- 
cept an autograph. The author is so ena- 
moured of this species that he thinks editing a 
scholarly letter would be an invaluable college 
exercise in literature. Dr. Hill’s papers were 
on the whole worth reprinting, though the lite- 
rary results are slender compared with the 
amount of commonplace. Obiter dicta form 
the tissue of the book, many trivial, others 
the interesting small-talk of a competent lite- 
rary journalist, well-memoried ard well-lan- 
guaged. 

There is no need of denying the axiom 
and the plea of collectors that in autograpbs 
much good literature and history is quietly 
inurned Mr. Hill's own collection affords a 
good many little corroborations of well-known 
facts: that, for example, in Matthew Arnold 
liberal and conservative tendencies were pain- 
fully mixed; that Newman was peculiarly 
sensitive to the opinion of the world; that 
Froude was by nature incapable of strict ac- 
curacy and blind to criticism ; that Southey, 
like Coleridge, combined exquisite sense of 
rhythm with insensibility to music; that 
Brougham left the Commons unwillingly ; 
that Mrs. Hemans was too poetical for the 
strong taste of our masculine ascendants ; 
that Garrison hated war as deeply as he hated 
slavery ; that Gordon's greatness of soul ex- 
tended to the least of his acts. 

There is little in the book to excite adverse 
criticism. Dr. Hill’s remarks about De Quin- 
cey are perhaps unnecessarily one-sided, and 
are certainly as severe as the facts warrant. 
‘* The Opium Eater” had undoubtedly an im- 
perfect sense of the ethics of guesthood; but, 
as Mr. James Hogg has recently shown, De 
Quincey was capable of a delicacy of feeling 
concerning human relations which com- 
manuded the love of even the old Carlyle, the 
very man who reported with satisfaction 
Southey’s savage words branding De Quincey 
as a traitor to the Coleridge family. In pass- 
ing we may further note a slight slip of the 
pen, by which, in transliterating Ruskin’s let- 
ter (p. 21), Mr. Hill has written own for old. 





Joseph Thomson, African Explorer: A Bio- 
graphy by Rev. J. B. Thomson. Maps and 
illustrations. London: S. Low, Marston & 
Co.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1896. Pp. xv, 358, 8vo. 

JOSEPH THOMSON ranks next to Livingstone 

and Stanley among African travellers, not 

merely because of the magnitude and im- 

portance.of his explorations, or of his extra- 

ordinary capacity asa leader, but also because 
of his singularly wise treatment of the natives. 

He started on his first expedition with the con- 

viction ‘‘ that it was not necessary, even in 

Central Africa, to sacrifice the lives of men in 

order to throw light upon its dark corners.” 

At the end of his sixth, he was able to say 

that he had travelled thousands of miles amid 

savages, justly hostile to whites, ‘“‘ without 
shedding a drop of human blood.” His career 
began at an unusually early period. At twen- 
ty-one he found himself, by the death of Keith 

Johnston, the leader of an expedition to ex- 

plore the then almost unknown African lakes. 

Though without experience in the world or of 

men, other than his native Scotch village and 

two or three terms at the University of Edin- 
burgh could give him, he accomplished all the 





work planned by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. His crowning exploit was the crossing 
of Masailand to the Victoria Nyanza in 1883, 
for which he received the Founder’s gold medal 
of the Society. Other expeditions were made 
up the Rovuma River on the east coast, and 
among the Atlas Mountains in Morocco, while 
diplomatic missions carried him to Sokoto 
and Gandu in the southwestern Sudan, and to 
the region west of Lake Nyasa in the interest 
of the Royal Niger Company and that of Mr. 
Rhodes. In addition he made numerous ad- 
dresses to societies, and wrote, besides articles 
for leading monthlies, accounts of three of bis 
journeys, a Life of Mungo Park, and, in col- 
laboration, an African novel. This was cer- 
tainly an extraordinary amount of work to be 
compressed into the narrow compass of eleven 
years. It was too much, for Mr. Thomson's 
strength was exhausted by the hardships he 
had undergone, and he died August 2, 1895, at 
the age of thirty-seven. 

His brother has well told the story of this 
full life, and Mr. J. G. Bartholomew has con- 
tributed six admirable maps to the volume as 
a “tribute to the geographical work of his 
friend.” 





The Story of Architecture: Aun Outline of 
Styles in All Countries. By Charles Thomp- 
son Mathews, M.A., Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects. D. Appleton & Co. 
1896. 

Or making many arcbitectural books there 

seems nowadays to be no end. Half-a-dozen 

small general treatises on the long neglected 
subject have lately been published in the 

United States, three or four of them in 1896. 

The latest—we could afford to have it the 

last — Mr. Mathews’s ‘Story of Architecture,’ 

takes in the whole field more broadly than 
most, essaying to treat the history consecu- 
tively, as its title claims, though the architec- 
ture of Cathay and America has not much to 
do with the story. This is done in a newspa- 
per style, animated but rather slipshod, tbat 
may suit popular reading, but hardly justifies 
tne existence of the book. There is an Ameri 
can readiness of apprehension and haste of 
execution in it, a sufficient knowledge of the 
main facts, a not very discriminating appetite 
for generalization, a narrow use of authori- 
ties, a loose chronology, and a good deal of 
inaccuracy in detail. The idea of the story is 
pretty well kept in the simpler parts of the 
history ; but in the more complicated and 
critical parts, the accounts of the Roman- 
esque and the Renaissance, the treatment is 
rather helpless. Here is an example of Mr. 

Mathews’s success in generalizing: ‘ These 

and other peculiarities [curvature of horizon. 

tal lines and inclination of verticals], by no 
means confined to the Parthenon, soon brought 
the Doric style great popularity throughout 

Italy, Sicily, Peloponnesus, and the Islands of 

the Aigean,” etc. The hospitality of his se 

lection is suggested by the fact that, of two 
and a half printed pages given to Greek Corin- 
thian architecture, a page is used in develop- 
ing the fable of Callicrates and his basket. 

These things may be efficacious in holding the 

attention of the persons who will read the 

book, but they do not help the story of archi- 
tecture. 





Impressions d’ Egypte. Par Louis Malosse. 

Paris: A. Colin & Cie. 1896. 8vo, pp. 357. 
THE first part of this volume is a charmingly 
written description of the scenes which meet 
the eye of the tourist in Cairo and during a 








trip on the Nile. It abounds in felicitous ex- 
pressions and pretty word-pictures, in which 
sky, river, desert, ruins, and the fellahin are 
harmonio ‘sly blended. Guide-book learning 
is conspicuously absent from it, nor is it the 
continuous narrative of atraveller. It is sim- 
ply the recorded impressions of one who has 
been able to surrender bimself completely to 
the subtle influences of the land, and whose 
perfect enjoyment is marred only by the 
swarms of vulgar tourists, pertinacious don- 
key-boys and backshish-seekers—upon whose 
persecutions he descants with humorous in- 
dignation—and the English soldier. 

M. Malosse can never forget that it is Eng- 
land, and not France, which is the guardian of 
Egypt. In the second part of his book he 
enumerates at length the many evidences of 
the beneficent influence of his country upon 
the land in the supremacy of its language, in 
the constitution of the Government, in the re- 
sults of the labors of French engineers and 
archeologists, in the numerous schools and 
colleges supported in part by French subsidies; 
above all, in the universal affection which she 
has inspired. At equal length he dwells upon 
the ill success of England, in her fourteen years 
of ‘‘ tutelage,” in winning even the confidence 
of the people. He in fact gives her full credit 
for but one thing, the increased efficiency of 
thearmy. Of the reforms of the courts, of © 
the addition to the country’s wealth through 
scientific irrigation, of the reduction of the 
burdens of the peasantry, with the exception 
of the abolition of the corvée, his reader's are 
left in ignorance. M. Malosse is here simply 
the mouthpiece of the discontented pasha, and 
his book is a strong argument for the continu- 
ance of the English occupation. He says, for 
instance, ‘‘that if, for any reason, England 
should be led to evacuate the delta and the 
valley of the Nile to day, there would not re- 
main, at the end of a period relatively very 
short, the slightest trace of her rule” (p. 287). 
That is, ‘on the departure of the last British 
soldier from Alexandria,” the kurbash and 
the corvés would speedily be restored, the old 
courts where justice was sold reéstablished, 
the slave-trade revived, the new irrigation 
works abandoned, the annual surplus changed 
to an annual deficit, taxation increased by a 
third, the army rendered impotent, the fellah 
again made the prey of the pasha, and there 
would recommence the scandalous régime of 
another Ismail. 





Outlines of Economic Theory. By Herbert 
Joseph Davenport. Macmillan. 1896. 
It can hardly be claimed that the world 
stands now in pressing need of more econo- 
mic text-books ; unless, indeed, they are much 
to excel those with which we are at present 
furnished. The supply of treatises on econo- 
mic subjects has of late greatly increased, 
and it would be as well to allow us to digest 
what we already have before enlarging the 
stock. The book before us may fairly be de- 
scribed as a respectable achievement; the 
author is well read, his grasp of economic 
principles is strong, and he understands the 
questions of the day. But we apprehend that 
his work may be found superfluous. Its me- 
rit is not so distinguished as to secure it a 
place in the crowded competition, and the 
‘*general reader” will be likely to give the 
preference to some such book as that which 
Prof. Hadley has lately published. 
Nevertheless, a book of this description may 
meet certain requirements. It is apparently 
the outcome of class room work, and is fur- 
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nished with a copious list of questions, which 
are certainly calculated to stimulate reflection 
and research, if not to secure conclusive an- 
swers. If they may not bring out the truth, 
they will promote the search for truth, which, 

ding to high authority, is even better. 
Another feature of interest is the quotation of 
passages of considerable length from leading 
economic writers at the end of each chapter. 
These passages are well selected, and consti- 
tute an agreeable reinforcement of the doc- 
trines stated in the text. 

The tone of the author is moderate and his 
attitude conservative. He is not attached 
blindly to the ‘‘orthodox” school, nor is he 
carried away by the learning of Germany. 
He is aware of the danger of present social- 
istic tendencies, but he does not ignore the 
existence of the evils that encourage social- 
ism. Altogether, we are disposed to regard 
his book as wholesome in its influence, and 
while we cannot insist on its recognition, we 
shall‘at all events not begrudge its making a 
place for itself. 
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TO A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


Professor PAULSEN, in the course of an extended review in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 
says: 

“Uf the real function of a History of Literature is to attract the reader to the literature 

itself, this work, *FRANCKE’S SOCIAL FORCES IN GERMAN LITERATURE,’ 


will take a high rank among books of its kind. 


I must confess that I have not read any other 


History of Literature which so strongly inclined me to take up the authors myself. It is neither 
a dry summary nor a wearisome attempt to include every possible fact, nor does it abound in 
affected lit:rary criticisms, or historical reflections about matters of course, but it puts the 
reader in the centre of the vital movements of the time. One often feels as though the authors 


treated of addressed themselves pzrsonally to him; 


the discourse coming not through bygone dead 


books, but rather throuzh living men who seem to call out to him: I have something to say to 
vou; I have a mission for my time and my people, and therefore one for you. 

“© The literary characterizations are not merely shadowy outlines of types or tendencies, but 
set men and their works in their concrete peculiarities clearly before our eyes, and in an extra- 
ordinarily lifelike way. The author has a great faculty for selecting characteristic extracts 


from the writers he treats of —a poem, a word, an opinion—to give his picture life and motion. 


The selections of poetical specimens seem to me especially happ); one feels that the verses are just 
the ones the author would have written under his own picture. Happy contemporary opinions 
are al‘o thrown in to illuminate the author's position and his surroundings. 

‘* Francke shows astounding readiness and breadth of sympathy in finding just the right 
potnt of view and just the right word for characterizing the most diverse personalities.” 
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